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THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
BY ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


THE invitation to the International Economic Conference at 
Genoa placed the United States in an awkward dilemma. It also 
puzzled Americans who had consistently hoped, from the point of 
view both of self-interest and of duty, that America would play 
her proper part in world affairs and aid in the economic restoration 
of Europe. On the other hand, many of us who held to this hope 
were also strongly sympathetic with the Russian people; we had 
heartily approved the official stand taken by the United States 
last March in refusing to enter into formal relations with the 
Soviet Government until certain fundamental conditions regard- 
ing life and property had been met. Last September Secretary 
Hughes again strengthened this feeling by his reference to the idea 
of a “moral trusteeship”’ for Russia. We were, therefore, opposed 
to any plan which would despoil the Russian people of their rights 
or deny them the chance to return to an untrammeled prosperity. 

Then came the invitation to Genoa from behind a fog of stories 
and rumors that linked this proposed conference with sinister 
plans for the exploitation of Russia in an infamous fashion. Under 
these circumstances there was confusion in our minds and pro- 
test against this unfortunate combination of elements. Such 
doubts continued to perplex the Government. The official agenda 
for the Conference has just been received as this article is written, 
but the decision as to American participation is not as yet clear. 
Nevertheless, the very problem of the decision gives reason for 
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consideration of permanent and underlying factors and scrutiny 
of the circumstances of the proposal, in order that the picture of 
European conditions may stand out clearly. Certainly the last 
three months have been crowded, and February may alter the 
situation in some respects; but if this Conference is to meet on 
March 8, or if any other international conference is soon to assem- 
ble, there are facts and ideas that we cannot ignore. In any case, 
although the meeting is called to deal with economic problems, 
political elements do not fade out of sight; and it is very probable 
that the side issues at Genoa will equal in interest the principal 
objects of the Conference. Furthermore at every turn we find 
that the relationship of this Conference in Europe to the work and 
results of that at Washington will be close. Even though the 
United States may not be officially represented at Genoa or any 
similar European meeting, we cannot be indifferent to the prob- 
lems there to be discussed or to the results of such conferences. 
Indeed it is highly probable that American business will in some 
way or other be concerned directly in such results, though the 
Government may not actually be a party to them. 

Briefly, then, what are the chief elements which have led to the 
hurried calling of the meeting scheduled for Genoa? What 
complicating factors and objections have already appeared, and 
what will be the main problems involved, even if some of those 
problems are not placed on the official programme? 

The point of departure is in the end of November; it was then 
that it became plain that there was no chance for European 
economic questions to come before the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament. Even attempts by Americans to rouse interest in 
a plan for an economic conference at Washington failed to stir 
the authorities. Furthermore, European representatives are em- 
phatic in saying that until after December 1 there was no intima- 
tion that such a plan was seriously under consideration in London 
or Paris. By mid-December the idea had gone about that the 
Washington Conference was soon to close; Mr. Balfour engaged 
passage home on several occasions in the expectation that Far 
Eastern affairs would not seriously delay or occupy the Confer- 
ence; and already anxiety as to conditions in Europe served 
partially to divert attention to the course of economic and po- 
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litical questions abroad. Anglo-French friction, the situation in 
the Near East, and rumors of possible outbreak of war on the 
frontiers of Russia, all combined to give special importance to 
disputes as to German reparations, to the existence of the great 
French army, and to the uncertain domestic policies of Russia. 
Then came a series of events apparently unrelated but each of 
which contributed its share in shaping the programme. Thus, 
Herr Stinnes went to London to see Mr. Lloyd George at the end 
of November; simultaneously private advices from Europe gave 
a summary of a plan discussed with British financial interests by 
which the payment of German reparations was to be aided by the 
organization of a kind of international consortium for Russia, 
which was to undertake the industrial restoration of Russia 
largely by German agents and methods, in return for which grants 
and concessions for the exploitation of the natural resources of 
Russia would give a market for manufactured goods from England 
and from Germany and also supply raw materials and profits on 
investment which could be applied to the settlement of German 
reparations. 

In the form in which this plan appeared. in the press in mid- 
December it looked like a scheme both to transfer to Russia the 
eventual financial burden of the war and to anchor German 
economic interests to the rich deposits of Russia. A second 
German plan which was credited to Herr Deutsch of the great 
German electrical corporation seems to be sugar-coated but none 
the less dangerous in its possibilities. ‘The immediate query was, 
therefore, whether as a preliminary or necessary aid to European 
restoration Russia was to be turned into a sort of international 
economic dependency of the Allies and of America, with Germans 
as the general managers cf this capitalistic plantation? Naturally 
' such a proposal seemed almost too crude to be considered seriously 
in responsible political quarters; its immorality and its political 
peril went hand in hand with the uncertainty of its success and the 
lack of sufficient accurate economic data on the matter. Never- 
theless it seemed to have played a certain réle at the outset. 

Of different character and more modest style was the fact of the 
success secured at the Porto Rosse economic conference which met 
during November. It was confined to the so-called Succession 
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States which shared the remains of the Hapsburg dominions. 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria 
and Hungary sent representatives to discuss local economic 
problems which the political divisions and terms set up in 1919 had 
served only to complicate and to intensify. Political questions, 
however, were barred and the agenda dealt with commerce, the 
exchange of essential products, postal facilities, transport, railway 
stock, and prohibitory export regulations. In general hindrances 
to trade were lessened and communications and traffic conditions 
were put on a better basis; provision was also made for other sub- 
sidiary conferences to deal with specific questions. The net re- 
sults were perhaps small but the moral influence was considerable. 
Again, if this programme could be carried out on a small scale, 
could it not be attempted on a larger one? 

Returning now to further business conferences in Paris and in 
London during December, we find a general and varied discussion 
of plans which included Allied participation in German economic 
development, the extension of Herr Stinnes’s syndicating methods 
at home to the field of international finance and participation, and 
finally the renewed discussion of super-organizations such as occu- 
pied the attention of the Brussels International Financial Con- 
ference in 1920. There were of course many variations in the 
schemes proposed, but there was revival of a plan in some respects 
similar to that proposed at Brussels in 1920, by Mr. Ter Meulen of 
a Dutch banking firm of Amsterdam. The purpose of the “Ter 
Meulen plan’”’, as of others, was to provide security to assist “the 
difficulties of traders in certain countries in obtaining short and 
long term credits to finance necessary imports”. This special form 
of security to reinforce the credit of importers was to consist of 
“government bonds to be loaned by each Government to its own 
nationals”; but the bonds could be issued only if justified by the 
gold value of the underlying security as checked by an interna- 
tional commission chosen by and acting for the League of Nations. 
No such bonds have ever been issued, but the general conception 
was not a bad one. The details of the new super-organization 
with a capital of £20,000,000 sterling which was proposed last 
December are not yet available; the general idea, however, seems 
to be that natural resources, concessions, and public utilities are to 
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provide a field for the holding company which is to provide capital 
under government approval and to allocate to various applicants 
their proper share in the supply of goods or the raw materials de- 
sired. To this end an international organization is being formed. 
Naturally the ultimate question arises as to whether, out of such 
a corporation, international finance may not as a force in politics 
exert a more powerful and integrated influence than ever before. 
One reply to such criticism is of course that financial interests could 
scarcely do worse than Governments have done in the new Europe 
after the War, and that the time is ripe for such an experiment. 
In connection with all these matters there exists still another 
factor which was making itself felt in various ways even in 1920. 
This is the new economic policy of the Soviet Government in 
Russia. The subject is open to debate; but from Russian and 
other sources, and in particular by study of the Soviet press of the 
past three months, a few facts now seem quite certain. The 
present Soviet view is that the economic situation of Europe now 
forces the capitalists to trade with Russia. The fear of war in 
Europe outside of Russia is so great that, in view of the military 
strength of Russia, the Soviet can afford to make terms, for 
now it has a significant position and potential economic power 
beyond all otherelements. In its struggle for the world revolution 
the Soviet Government has met with a check; in the growth of the 
Communist International it found that the bourgeoisie used the 
present condition of Russia as an argument to check strikes and 
revolutionary movements throughout the world. The capitalists 
said: “If you wish Communism, the choice is famine, cold, and 
chaos—therefore, reflect!”” Thus the workmen outside of Russia 
considered the situation and the Soviet’s temporary disintegration 
was then used as an argument against Communism. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, the Soviet concludes, that it should restore Russia 
by concessions and sacrifices, but it will not let this go too far or 
allow capitalism to rob it. If the attempt is made, Soviet Russia 
can defend itself, and Europe now shrinks from the idea of war. 
Nevertheless, say the Soviet leaders, “we want trade relations 
with the outside world; we must maintain ourselves; and we can 
now change our administrative methods from ‘direct arbitrary 
punishment to regulated revolutionary jurisprudence’. Let us 
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work in order to improve conditions in Russia, so that they can no 
longer be cited against the development of the world revolution, 
and let us be ready either to employ capitalism as an economic 
force to compel the trade we also desire and thus strengthen the 
Soviet, or to defend ourselves against capitalistic adventurers, as 
the case may be.” 

This is a simple résumé and paraphrase of recent speeches and 
editorials as given in the Soviet press. Yet it is significant that 
there is almost a conspiracy of silence in the press regarding plans 
suggested by the German financial magnates. Once, early in 
December, Comrade Radek, who acts as publicity agent, referred 
to Herr Stinnes with the query, “Why sail to London when you 
can deal with us directly?” Later there was a veiled but rather 
petulant attack on foreign financiers. It seems, therefore, that in 
the Russian press there was no general discussion of the new 
elements, a fact which is significant. On the other hand in the 
second week of December the Russian Minister at Berlin was 
enthusiastically praising the idea of fresh and larger development 
of trade relations between Germany and Russia. There is no 
question that in Russia internal production is here and there 
slowly improving; transportation continues extremely bad; and it 
will be some time before the famine is really less. The army, 
however, is not so badly off; it is in fair condition, numbering 
over a million and a half, and the lack of medical supplies has been 
partially remedied by imports during the latter part of 1921. The 
shortage in artillery is marked; and for this reason it is possible 
that hot heads in Finland, Poland, and Roumania may be tempted 
to begin raids which will provoke a conflagration all along the 
frontier. In the Caucasus and Asia Minor the situation is also 
uncertain, though there the relations between the Soviet and 
Kemal have decidedly cooled; and Enver, a keen rival of Kemal, 
was recently reported as organizing forces near Batum without 
Soviet hindrance. Here, then, is the state of affairs as Lenin’s 
Government is invited to Genoa under conditions outlined at 
Cannes by the Supreme Allied Council. 

In Western Europe the fall of M. Briand in connection with 
Anglo-French friction and the establishment of M. Poincaré’s 
Ministry do not necessarily alter things for the worse. At Wash- 
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ington the situation in the Near East was an uninvited and im- 
portunate guest at the Conference. Within a short time a satis- 
factory Anglo-French treaty of guarantee and a settlement in 
Asia Minor may be arranged; for M. Poincaré, before he came to 
office, remarked as to Anglo-French relations: “If we part on the 
Euphrates we part also on the Rhine.” The great obstacle to 
accord, however, is of course reparations. That also is an obstacle 
to the Genoa Conference; for the French insist that it must not be 
submitted again to an international congress, and in America there 
is a natural desire to avoid involving ourselves in that matter any 
more than is necessary. France proposes to insist on the fulfill- 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles as far as her share in the German 
payments is concerned. To this end, with the Reparations 
Commission as authority in charge, she now suggests extended 
financial control of Germany by the Allies, even in respect to the 
budget and the further issue of paper money. With the Wirth 
Government uneasy at Berlin before opposition to increased tax- 
ation, and the failure of even moderate payment of reparations, 
the alternatives are dark. 

Indeed, the question rises as to whether a complete German 
financial collapse would not be felt worse outside of Germany than 
inside, for when we consider the enormous sums of German marks 
purchased by speculators and by German sympathizers in America 
it seems plain that such ventures are probably doomed. The 
result is perhaps to create more anxiety in behalf of Germany than 
is fair; certainly it cannot make the neutrals or Americans who 
have been so unwise as to engage in such speculation think kindly 
of a drastic French policy toward Germany or toward the French 
attitude in general. The purchase money for those marks is, 
however, probably not available for the German Government, as 
private recipients have undoubtedly been careful: to invest it in 
good bonds abroad; so that the very issue of German paper money 
has become a form of repudiation. If this is the situation as 
regards Germany, what can be said both of the paper and the 
debts of other States, some of which have contracted loans several 
times beyond the value of their total national wealth? 

There is also the fundamental question of budgets. So far all 
elements in the situation have been either substitutes or palliatives; 
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there has been no real remedy for European economics suggested. 
The balancing of the budgets is not in itself an entire cure, but it 
would go further than anything else. Yet this factor is scarcely 
one for decision by an international conference. Such a body 
may not even directly discuss the subject, but it is a preliminary 
to anything like real improvement. Here of course we strike 
again the vicious subject of military expenditure; the reduction of 
armaments is essential to the budgets, particularly of the small 
States; and the existing military establishments are political 
elements as well as economic. For such reasons it is absurd to 
draw a hard and fast line between economics and politics in Eu- 
rope, or to portray the policy of France as exclusively political and 
of England as exclusively economic. Such comparisons, even if 
they were entirely correct, do harm rather than good; and in the 
case of American opinion it is extremely important that we should 
recognize and appreciate, even though we do not always sympa- 
thize with, political ideas and fears that seem strange to us. Thus 
with varying emphasis both economics and politics enter into any 
true international picture. Nevertheless, it is our natural and na- 
tional dread of foreign political elements that is doing much to 
keep us away from Genoa. 

Still another detaining force is our unwillingness to discuss 
debts. We are unwilling to have the question raised at Genoa in 
our presence. We may be right or we may be wrong in our ob- 
jection to any present proposals as to cancellation, but the feeling 
that exists is itself a factor in the situation which does not now 
admit of debate. For the time being at least the occasion has 
gone by when it would be profitable to do more than to engage in 
refunding measures; though eventually the matter may assume 
another aspect. Meanwhile the average American points to 
extravagant budgets and heavy military expenditures. Of 
another type of fruitless discussion is the subject of exchange. 
The stabilization process may be assisted indirectly, but as a 
matter for formal international decision it is at present beyond 
any immediate remedy. There are other negative factors, but 
these at least lead many to doubt the wisdom of accepting the 
invitation to Genoa. 

So we return to the starting point of the Washington Confer- 
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ence. Here at least it is plain that a considerable part of our 
reluctance as to another conference is the apprehension lest 
something connected with the second conference might endanger 
the results of the first. These are far from secure and from the 
point of view of the Conference on Limitation of Armament the 
calling of the economic conference is ill-judged and hurried. 
Indeed, it is all a part of the hasty and unfortunate notion, which 
affected the British delegation almost at the first, that the work 
at Washington could be forced along. As a matter of fact, when 
we understand what the delegates had to debate, decide, and then 
draft, the work has gone fast; though of course, in view of the 
variety and amount accomplished :-at Paris, the Versailles treaty 
itself ranks as a more rapid achievement. 

This whole matter of terms and circumstances also deserves 
notice, for we sometimes have the notion that the character and 
test of a conference can be accurately measured in direct and 
visible fashion. Often some of the most useful and enduring 
results of an international gathering are not to be closely defined. 
Indeed, there are in any case different sorts of conferences; some 
deal with regional matters, others with special subjects. The 
Washington Conference has dealt with both, and it will be 
especially affected by the general atmosphere rather than the pre- 
cise terms of the Genoa Conference. Many of the matters up for 
discussion there will not permit of exact and definitive results; 
some will be subject to reference or to future development. There 
may be, however, a larger and more valuable process of education 
and of intention started at the Economic Conference which will 
make for peace more strongly than the limited nature of the 
Washington Conference permitted. For now is the opportunity 
to reassert the economic unity of the world, to whose prosperity 
there is no single or royal road. The menace of war is the greatest 
obstacle to economic readjustment and restoration. To promote 
business is just now to help peace, and certainly that is a vital 
American interest; and if we do not go to Genoa we may lose a 
chance to help along these lines. Certainly it is high time we got 
rid of the notion that our own foreign and domestic affairs are in 
separate compartments. That is a view which is contrary to our 
vital experiences amid the fluctuations of the last few years. 
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So we come to the exact proposals of the Cannes protocol, on 
which the invitation to the Genoa Conference is based. This 
resolution of the Supreme Council on January 6 marked a notable 
advance to a new era, for with the exception of Turkey all the 
former Enemy States were to be invited to Genoa. Furthermore, 
under certain conditions Soviet Russia is included. These con- 
ditions resemble in some ways those laid down by the United 
States last March; and to our statement at that time the Soviet 
Government has never replied. We have noted the apparent 
contradictions in the views so recently expressed in the Russian 
press; and we must also remember the strong objection on moral 
as well as on political and economic grounds which many of us feel 
to the alleged plans for dangerous and outrageous exploitation of 
the interests of the Russian people as distinguished from the 
claims of their present autocratic political leaders. At all events 
the decision to recognize any Russian government whether de facto 
or de jure is not an affair for international action; we must settle 
such a matter in our own way and at our own time. Such reser- 
vations seem to be inherent in any wise procedure as to our 
acceptance of the invitation to Genoa. 

It is, therefore, at the present writing, plain that the American 
decision as to Genoa is a difficult one to make. There seem, how- 
ever, to be certain indirect factors which deserve attention. Thus 
if we consider the history of our foreign policy during the last 
three years we find extraordinary variations and convulsions. In 
January, 1919, the United States was in a position of power and 
of leadership never before equalled in our national history. We 
were also, perhaps for the first time, genuinely popular as a 
people; and we seemed the hope of world Liberalism. But that 
position we soon lost. A sense of great confusion overwhelmed 
us. We felt that we were misunderstood, and certainly the 
world at large was convinced that it could not understand Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It was only natural that other nations should 
look upon us with hesitation and uncertainty. Some blamed us 
for matters totally beyond our power and knowledge; and we 
became a sort of international whipping-boy. Only those of us 
who were abroad during any part of those long months from the 
end of 1919 to the latter part of 1921 can have an adequate notion 
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of the unpleasant ideas which were current in Europe and in the 
Far East regarding the United States. There was of course in 
every country a small minority of intelligent and sympathetic 
people who saw what had happened and counselled patience and 
understanding; but the general impression was far different. 

Indeed as we look back over the last six months and review 
public opinion abroad we find that it was not until last October, 
or even November, that there was any genuine interest or belief 
in the development of a sound or clear American foreign policy. 
Certainly till toward the end of last September there was com- 
paratively little attention paid in Europe to the prospects of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. To-day Europe in gen- 
eral is still puzzled as to our attitude, for to the greater part of the 
continent the results achieved at Washington have no direct bear- 
ing. The Conference has, however, served to renew the hopes of 
many sincere friends of America that we are about to develop a 
constructive policy and to assume a reasonable share in the respon- 
sibilities of modern international civilization. 

If the Genoa Conference is by any chance postponed, all of 
these factors will deserve renewed attention. If ultimately we 
should decline to participate, our reasons should be clear and 
adequate. This we owe to ourselves as well as to others. Even 
if we are not officially present at that Conference, its work may 
be of extraordinary interest and importance to America; its success 
along lines of justice and peace may mark a turning point in our 
prosperity and in the quickening of civilization by the breath of 
progress. But the process is bound to be slow, and impatience 
will be as unfortunate as indifference. 


Atrrep L. P. DENNis. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE LEGISLATION 
BY LINDSAY ROGERS 


Ir is axiomatic that constitutional forms are less important 
than the forces behind them and that, in actual practice, the 
forms are profoundly modified by conventions and extra-con- 
stitutional arrangements. Burke was right in more ways than 
one when he said that the laws reach but a very little way. Eng- 
land is, of course, the classic example of the truth of this state- 
ment, for her Parliamentary Government is controlled very 
largely by unwritten conventions, and its success has depended 
on a high degree of political morality. For, as Mr. Strachey has 
felicitously said, the English Constitution is “a living thing, grow- 
ing with the growth of men and assuming ever varying forms in 
accordance with the subtle and complex laws of human character. 
It is the child of wisdom and chance;” and, he might have added, 
of thoughtlessness and selfishness as well. 

But even in the United States, with a written Constitution, 
conventions have been developed which have an importance 
in some respects equal to that of the provisions of the in- 
strument itself. 

Political parties (which the “founding fathers” sought to 
prevent); the perfunctory task of the Electoral College; the 
Cabinet; the attitude of the Executive toward the Legislature; 
senatorial courtesy; congressional procedure, and the relations 
between the two branches of Congress (hegemony in practice 
rather than in legal theory), are all matters determined by custom 
and the “complex laws of human character”’, and they have a pro- 
found influence on the Government. The exact nature of this 
influence cannot be determined from formal rules, but only from 
what is the actual practice. Government in action is more im- 
portant than government in books, and it may, therefore, be 
worth while to direct attention to one development of congres- 
sional procedure which is not the least important of these extra- 
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constitutional minutiz, and which has recently been used in 
such a way as to challenge its propriety. 

I refer to the fact that many important laws passed by Con- 
gress are really written in secret by a small group of conferees 
whose decision is final on what should go into the bills. The Tax ' 
Revision law is a case in point. If the debates and record votes 
had any value, it was simply to admonish the conferees not to 
be too high handed, not to flaunt too much the opinion of the 
House they represented. Even this restraining influence was 
doubtful, for the conference report was denounced by both Sena- 
tors and Representatives as being contrary to the dominant 
opinions in each branch of Congress. At best the institution of 
the conference committee, necessary though it may be, has not 
much to commend it; regret that some better machinery of ad- 
justing disputes did not seem possible has frequently been voiced 
by the most conservative as well as by more radical members of 
Congress. But when, as sometimes has happened, the conferees 
use their powers to thwart the will of Congress, to put into effect 
their own views which have been defeated by the opposition, and 
to force through in the closing days of a Congress measures 
which need not be printed, and which, if fully understood and 
discussed, would be objected to, legislation by conference com- 
mittees is the negation of popular government. 

With the possible exception of Australia, only in the United 
States does the upper chamber possess powers equal to, or even 
greater than, those of the more popular body. From this ex- 
treme bicameral theory arises the necessity for some machinery 
that will adjust differences between the two Houses and prepare 
a measure to be passed in identical form. The institution of 
a conference committee comes into American parliamentary 
practice from England, but there it had fallen into desuetude even 
before the Parliament Act of 1911 so attenuated the powers of the 
House of Lords. Controversies between the two chambers are 
not serious, or, except in rare instances, prolonged. If public 
opinion or technical perfection seems to support amendments 
made by the Lords, the Commons acquiesce. This was the case, 
for example, with the modifications of the Defence of the Realm 
Act, and, more recently, the Emergency Powers Act. Since the 
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Government stands sponsor for practically all legislation, a con- 
ference between the Ministers and leading Peers in Opposition is 
able to compose the differences, and, indeed, ministerial responsi- 
bility is ordinarily sufficient to prevent conflicts between the 
chambers or the necessity for a conference. In the United 
States, however, legislative leadership is vested in the elder 
members of Congress (the seniority rule prevailing for the 
chairmanships of the committees that frame legislation); both 
branches of Congress have opinions that they insist upon, and 
even when there is agreement, the legislative product of one 
chamber is usually so imperfect that it must be improved by the 
other. Hence differences are reconciled and compromises are 
effected by a conference committee. 

The former practice, in the appointment of conferees, was for 
the Speaker to ignore party lines and to select managers who 
would be specially fitted to uphold the position of the House. It 
was the practice also, in the event of failure to agree, to name a 
new set of conferring attorneys. But the present system is 
automatic. The chairman, next ranking majority member, and 
ranking minority member of the committee having the bill in 
charge, are invariably selected in each branch, although, in the 
case of important bills, the number of conferees may be increased 
to ten, oreven more. This practice is so uniform that there was 
much comment when Speaker Cannon, in appointing the con- 
ferees for the Tariff bill of 1909, selected a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee in preference to one of his colleagues who 
was his senior. 

In the appointments to legislative committees, the rule of 
seniority is rarely departed from, and this results—particularly in 
the Senate—in a disproportionate number of choice committee 
assignments for members with long congressional service. It 
follows, therefore, that legislation is framed by a comparatively 
small number of Representatives and Senators, and when this 
legislation goes to conference, these senior committeemen have 
the final authority. The situation is more extreme in the Senate 
than in the House, and the figures for the Sixty-fifth Congress 
were very striking. One hundred and five conference committees 
were appointed, but five Senators served on 82 of them: Smoot, 
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33; Warren, 23; Nelson, 11; Lodge, 9; and Penrose, 6. To pre- 
vent this concentration of power in the Senate, it was proposed 
several years ago that no Senator who was chairman of one of the 
ten most important committees of the Senate should be a member 
of any other of these ten committees, and this, in a modified form, 
was approved in 1919 by the Republican conference. Now a 
Senator may be chairman of only one important committee, and 
may be a member of no more than two. This will avoid the 
extreme oligarchic control of legislation in conference which was 
possible before the rule was adopted, but there are other grave 
dangers of abuse. | 

Successive changes in the rules of both branches of Congress 
have sought to reduce the powers of conference committees. In 
the House the report must be printed in the Record before it is 
acted upon, unless it is presented during the last six days of a 
Congress. In the Senate there is not even this empty safeguard. 
The conference report is subject to a point of order if the con- 
ferees have eliminated anything agreed upon by both Houses, or 
have inserted new legislation (this was not the rule in the Senate 
before 1918), but these general formulas are subject to abuse. 
Senators sponsoring particular measures sometimes do not object 
to amendments, knowing that they can be eliminated in confer- 
ence. Thus, in 1916, during the discussion of the Water Power 
bill, Senator Nelson said that (from his point of view) a pro- 
posed amendment was “bad and vicious”; but he added: “We 
might let it go in and eliminate it in conference.” An appar- 
ently immaterial amendment may be added by the chairman of 
the committee with the legislation in charge, for the express 
purpose of differing with the other House and thus securing 
the opportunity in conference to add matter, germane to the 
amendment and consequently proper under the rule, which he 
did not desire to present in open session. The rules now in force 
would probably prevent a writing of a new bill such as was done 
by the conference committee on the tariff of 1883, but sometimes 
curious things happen. For example, the conference report on 
the War Revenue bill of 1918 exempted congressional salaries 
from the eight per cent tax on incomes in excess of $6,000. This 
was new legislation, but it went through both branches almost 
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unnoticed—at least so far as appeared in the debate. On this 
particular measure the conferees worked eight hours a day for 
two weeks before they reported. The Senate added 320 amend- 
ments to the House bill and receded on only 55; the House gave 
way on 210 amendments, and the other differences were com- 
promised. 

Frequently measures remain in conference for long periods. 
The Oil Land Leasing Act passed the Senate in January and the 
House in May, 1918, and went to conference. The report was 
not made until February 18, 1919 and was then refused by the 
Senate because it contained new legislation. The measure was 
re-reported, but Senator La Follette filibustered against it and it 
went over to the next session. It passed the Senate again on 
September 3, 1919, and the House on October 30, but was not 
reported from the conference committee until February 10, 1920. 
The legislative history of the Water Power Act is equally sig- 
nificant. Conferees on this bill were deadlocked from September, 
1918, to February 26, 1919, when the report was killed by Senator 
La Follette’s filibuster. His speech, by the way, contained a 
very remarkable analysis of the powers of conference committees. 
The Water Power bill again passed the House on July 1, 1919, 
and the Senate on January 15, 1920, but the conference report 
was not adopted until May 31, 1920. These measures over 
which a battle has been fought to prevent an unchecked ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the country warrant close 
study, for nowhere can the economic interests which are con- 
cerned by such legislation work more effectively and more se- 
curely than in the secret conference committees. The Esch- 
Cummins law, to give another example, was in conference for 
two months; and the conferees had enormous powers with 
reference to the labor provisions on which the House and Senate 
were in complete disagreement. 

The House of Representatives has complained bitterly of the 
fact that almost without exception the conferences are held in the 
room of the Senate committee having jurisdiction of the bill. 
“Why should we go over there to listen to their reasons for 
amending our bill,” asked Samuel J. Randall, “when the House 
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one respect, however, a recent change in the rules of the House of 
Representatives has been designed to increase the power of this 
body and make it more of a match for the Senate. During the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, Mr. Cannon declared the rule to be “un- 
varying that the body proposing legislation as a rider upon a 
money bill must recede if the other body will not assent;”’ but the 
rule is broken. In that Congress the Senate added two million 
dollars of French Spoliation Claims to the General Deficiency bill 
and the House was forced to give way. The victory of the Senate 
was not lessened by the fact that President Cleveland vetoed the 
measure. The House has chafed for a long time at the fact that 
amendments, subject to points of order if originally offered in the 
House, are added to bills in the Senate and then retained by the 
conference committees, the House being forced to accept them or 
reject the whole conference report. The rule now provides that 
such amendments must be brought back to the House by the 
conferees for a vote. This takes from the conference committee 
the power which it has hitherto had of committing the House to 
Senate amendments. At the last session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, for example, the Senate added the Muscle Shoals 
amendment (involving $10,000,000) to the Sundry Civil bill. 
The House rejected it twice, and the Senate was forced to yield, 
although before the amendment of the rule, the conference report 
would probably have been forced through the House with the 
Muscle Shoals provision included. Nevertheless, with regard to 
appropriations, and particularly with regard to revenue, the 
House is subordinate to the Senate. 

The Constitution, to be sure, gives the House the right to 
originate all bills for raising revenue, but that frequently means— 
the Tax Revision law is ample evidence—that the House has the 
right to originate the enacting clause. This measure, as it left 
the House after a perfunctory discussion of four days, was a 
series of amendments to existing statutes. The Senate wrote an 
entirely new law, in the form of 833 amendments to the House 
bill. The conference committee recommended that the Senate 
recede in the case of seven amendments; that the House recede 
on 760 of the Senate’s proposals, and that the House recede with 
amendments in 66 cases. On the important question of the rate 
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on high incomes, the authority of the conferees was limited. In 
the House bill the maximum rate was 32 per cent.; the Senate 
amendment, forced through by the agricultural bloc, was 50 per 
cent., but the conferees (it was several times stated in the debate) 
would have been glad to agree on 40 per cent., for a majority of 
them, under the system of appointing conferees, were opposed to 
the 50 per cent. rate which, it was clear, was approved by the 
dominant opinions in both branches of Congress. But when the 
House sent the bill to conference, the attempt was made to 
instruct the House conferees to agree to the Senate amendment. 
Fearing defeat at that time, the House leaders refused the vote, 
but promised that, in passing on the conference report, there 
would be an opportunity of voting separately on this surtax 
question. The vote as taken was on an instruction to the con- 
ferees, not on the report itself, and even the letter from President 
Harding did not check a sufficient Republican deflection to result, 
in this case, in agreement between the two houses on the schedule. 
With this exception, however, it cannot be said that, on the con- 
troverted points of the bill, the conference committee reconciled 
differences between the House and the Senate. Rather did the 
Senate conferees seize the opportunity to make the bill more in 
accordance with their own views and to retrieve the defeats they 
had suffered at the hands of the agricultural bloc. Senator La 
Follette’s amendment, providing that the taxpayer should in- 
clude in his return a statement of his tax exempt securities, was 
eliminated, and the conferees thus postponed, for a time, a de- 
termination of the soundness of one argument of the opponents of 
high surtaxes. So also the conference report failed to include an 
amendment allowing inspection by appropriate congressional 
committees of the tax returns, to determine, for example, the need 
that a particular corporation might have for tariff protection. 

So long as the American Government adheres to a more ex- 
treme bicameral theory than has been adopted by any other 
country in the world, the institution of conference committees 
will probably be necessary, but their perniciousness can at least 
be mitigated. It is the habit of all legislative bodies to rush bills 
through, with scant consideration, on the closing days of a 
session. Thus, when the second session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
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gress came to an end on June 5, 1920, Mr. Wilson had not signed 
eleven measures. Nine of these had been sent to him the same 
day. Three appropriation bills were presented to him on June 4, 
and two on June 3, and forty-six other laws were signed on 
the last day of the Congress. The matter is particularly serious 
during the short sessions when Congress usually finds it impossi- 
ble to finish all the Appropriation bills which are the reason for its 
meeting, and attempts to rush through other important legisla- 
tion before the time the Constitution fixes for adjournment. 
There should be rules to prevent this legislative congestion. It 
might be provided, for example, that neither house could receive 
a bill from the other after January 15 of the short session, and 
that all conference reports must be made a certain time before 
adjournment, or at least be printed before being acted upon. 
Sessions of conference committees should be public, with record 
votes, and there should be, both in the Senate and in the House, a 
greater willingness to send measures back to conference. These 
would seem to be elementary safeguards and would certainly 
lessen the danger that conferees would do in conference what they 
were forbidden, or did not have the courage, to do in open session. 
Senator Walsh was probably a little rhetorical when, in the de- 
bate on the Tax Revision conference report, he suggested that 
there is nothing “left for a free people except a political revolu- 
tion” if a conference committee “‘completely nullifies the power 
and voice of the majority.” Government by conference com- 
mittees is never so unpopular that the people get at all excited 
over it, and, indeed, practically the only criticism of this secret 
method of agreeing on, and, many times, preparing new legis- 
lation, comes from Congress itself. It is there that the revolu- 
tion should take place. 
. For a number of reasons the country now holds Congress in 
low esteem, and while it may be true that the complacence with 
which the Senate and the House view nullifying action by con- 
ference committees is a symptom rather than the disease itself, 
reform would, I think, be a material factor in arresting the de- 
cline of congressional influence. 
Linpsay Rocers. 
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A YEAR OF THE GOVERNMENT 
BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Wuen Mr. Harding was a candidate for the Presidency, his 
opponent made one of his leading campaign slogans out of the 
phrase “a Senatorial Oligarchy”. If Mr. Harding should be 
elected, it was said, he would be “the creature of a Senatorial 
Oligarchy”’’, and an attempt was made to create the impression 
that this oligarchy of Republican Senators would be of the same 
character and partake of the same public odium that attached to 
the Senate in the days when its power was the object of attack 
from President Roosevelt and that Insurgent or Progressive 
movement which more or less formed the leading issue of Ameri- 
can politics from about 1907 until we entered the War. 

In seeking to reduce one of the issues of the Presidential election 
of 1920 to this formula, Mr. Cox was in complete good faith. Not 
only did he and the other Democratic spellbinders really believe 
it; the idea was shared, though from a different point of view, of 
course, by several of Mr. Harding’s Republican fellow-Senators. 
He was, they considered, one of them. (In fact, Mr. Harding is 
the first man who has ever been elevated to the Presidency 
directly from the Senate.) Not only was he one of them; he was 
of their fellowship in a sense of unusual intimacy. All his ex- 
perience in national politics had been in association with them. 
He had been a particularly faithful party man, who accepted the 
leadership of his more experienced party Senators. Further than 
that, his personal relations with his Republican fellow-Senators 
had been exceptionally close and harmonious. Still further, in a 
public sense, and in a well-meant and patriotic sense, it was part 
of the programme of the Republican party that much of the 
power which had drifted from, or been wrested from, the Senate 
by the White House during fifteen years, should be restored to the 
Capitol. Two Presidents who had happened to have forceful 
personalities, Roosevelt and Wilson, had taken more and more of 
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prestige and public attention away from the Senate. The climax 
had come during the War, when a voluntary assent to the neces- 
sity of solidarity and the quick direction of the nation’s power 
caused Mr. Wilson to have and to exercise more autocratic 
power than probably any former President. During the War, 
there was general public approval of this as a measure of war-time 
efficiency, which was shared even by most of the Senators them- 
selves. With the end of the War, however, it became an essential 
part of the Republican purpose to get much of this power back 
from the White House to the Capitol. 

In this spirit, and with an entirely laudable intention, some 
of the Republican Senators themselves shared most of the idea 
expressed in the term “Senatorial Oligarchy”, except the un- 
pleasant implications inherent in these particular words. Partic- 
ularly was this true as regards foreign affairs. The Republican 
Senators felt that in all the phases of the Paris Peace Conference 
and the League of Nations, President Wilson had failed to take 
the Senate sufficiently into account. In the ensuing contest they 
had beaten Mr. Wilson, and they felt that in the election of 1920 
they had been abundantly justified. They felt that their League 
of Nations fight had been a turning point in the country’s con- 
stitutional history, and an assertion of the Senate’s prerogative in 
the field of foreign relations such as would never be reversed. In 
this mood, and under all the circumstances, it is little wonder if 
the Republican Senate looked forward to an Administration in 
which not only our foreign affairs, but domestic matters as well, 
would be managed by the Executive with a greater degree of 
deference to “the advice and consent of the Senate” than had 
been the case for some fifteen years past. 

As it has turned out, one of the most conspicuous aspects of the 
present Administration has been the complete negation of what 
was implied by the term “Senatorial Oligarchy”. Mr. Harding 
himself, on the first occasion when he addressed the Senate after 
his election, alluded to it and said: 

Something has been said about the “Senatorial oligarchy”. Of course, 
everyone here knows that to be a bit of highly imaginative and harmless fic- 
tion. When my responsibilities begin in the Executive capacity I shall be as 
mindful of the Senate’s responsibilities as I have been jealous for them as a 
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member, but I mean at the same time to be just as insistent about the re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive. Our governmental good fortune does not lie in 
any surrender at either end of the Avenue, but does lie in the codrdination 
and cojperation which become the two in a great and truly representative 
government. 


Within a very short time after Mr. Harding took office, it was 
apparent that the center, both of power and of public attention, 
was in the White House and not in the Senate. This was due 
partly to President Harding’s own sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of his office, together with a firmness of character. 
which expressed itself not at all in bullying the Senate, nor in 
driving it, nor even in leading it, but rather in a quiet and steady 
devotion to the responsibilities laid upon his own office by the 
Constitution. Further than that, it developed not only that 
the occupant of the White House was a man of strength and firm- 
ness, but also that those Republican Senate leaders who might 
have been expected to compose the “oligarchy ’”’, if there was to be 
one, turned out, under the conditions existing, to have less rather 
than more of the strength and prestige ordinarily associated with 
Senate leadership. 

The actual situation, in its contrast to the anticipated situation, 
became vivid at the time the first Soldiers’ Bonus bill was at- 
tempted. This bill originated in elements of the Senate not as- 
sociated with its formal leadership. The leaders did not want 
the Bonus bill, but through lack of party discipline the bill was 
initiated and quickly acquired such a momentum as made it ap- 
parent that it would pass. In former Senates, when the leaders 
had real strength and when the party management had discipline, 
such a bill as the bonus proposal originating outside the leadership 
would have been sidetracked or put to sleep before it acquired 
any headway. But when the Bonus bill came to a point where it 
was apparent that it would be passed within a few days, the Sen- 
ate leaders, in their own lack of strength, fell back on President 
Harding and the Administration. 

They first got a public communication from Secretary Mellon, 
of the Treasury, in which he stated that the national finances 
were in no condition to stand the strain of the added billions in- 
volved in the Bonus bill at that time. Secretary Mellon’s pro- 
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nouncement turned out to be not enough to stop the bill, and 
thereupon the Senate leaders asked President Harding personally 
to come to their aid. In an act requiring much courage and 
frankness, he came to the Senate personally and asked, with all 
the power of his position, that the bill be deferred until a time 
when the Treasury should be in a more adequate condition to 
meet it. This stopped the bill until such time as President 
Harding himself was willing that it should again come up for 
consideration. 

Later, in January, Mr. Harding and the Republican leaders 
changed front on the Bonus bill. No material change had taken 
place in the situation of the Treasury, and Secretary Mellon 
again opposed it. But there had been manifestations of strong 
public opinion in favor of it; especially in an Ohio election on the 
issue of a State bonus, which was carried by the bonus advocates 
by a vote of about three to one. 

This earlier episode, which occurred in July, presented a picture 
not of a Senatorial “oligarchy”’ dictating to the White House, but 
rather of the Senate leadership going to the White House and 
asking the President to come to their aid. This action on the part 
of President Harding came nearer than any other he has taken to 
asserting leadership of Congress. It was apparent that while his 
temperament and conviction went clearly to the point of keeping 
forthe Presidency all the prerogatives which the Constitution gives 
him, it did not go to the point of taking on himself, as a personal 
perquisite, that leadership of the Senate which was thus strikingly 
laid at his feet. In his later course, President Harding has con- 
spicuously refrained from attempting to impose his will on the 
Legislative end of the Government. It was a conviction with 
him that too much power had already passed from Congress to 
the President, and he has conducted himself carefully according 
to that conviction. Indeed, he has refrained from asserting as 
much power in legislation as was expected and desired by con- 
siderable sections of the public, and as has been and still is urged 
upon him by many of the party leaders, including some of the 
Republican Senators themselves. 

Within the Senate the Republican party leadership has been 
conspicuously lacking in force. This weakness has been due to 
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several factors. It was partially, but not wholly or inevitably, 
due to the personalities of the leaders themselves. They had 
shown strength in opposition, but the same qualities did not 
necessarily equip them for strong affirmative action. When the 
Republicans in the Senate were in a minority, and during the two 
years when they had a precarious majority of two and were sub- 
stantially a minority, the Republican Senators showed strong 
powers of cohesion and leadership in opposition to President Wil- 
son’s measures. But when they came into the present term with 
a majority of twenty-four, their cohesion disappeared and their 
leadership weakened. 

A portion of this was due to the physical weakness, subsequently 
resulting in death, of a man who, while not officially leader of 
the Senate, was, under the circumstances of the present Congress, 
in a position of great power and responsibility. Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania was the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. This committee is at all times a center of power; it 
was especially so in a session in which the two chief subjects of 
legislation were to be the tariff and taxation, both of which come 
within the scope of the Finance Committee. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the chairman of that committee not only would 
dominate the making of these measures, but would direct to a 
large degree the work of the Senate as a whole. For such a 
dominance, for the holding of prolonged and tedious hearings, for 
the incessant and inevitably contentious give-and-take of a tariff 
or a taxation debate, and for the long night sessions frequently in- 
volved, sheer physical strength is an indispensable requisite. 
That physical strength Mr. Penrose did not have. In his prime 
he would have been the equal of Aldrich or any of the other 
Finance Committee chairmen who have made history. But he 
had been out of the Senate during a full year of illness, and when 
he came back he was able to hold the seat of power only by yield- 
ing its essence. At the same time, the affection in which he was 
held by his associates, the sympathy for his condition, and the 
sacredness in which the rule of seniority is held, were such as to 
preclude any suggestion of displacing him with a more vigorous 
man. 


Mr. Penrose did not believe in the emergency tariff bill. Pri- 
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vately he described it as “(pure bunk”. In his better days he 
would have fought it with scorn. But in his weakened condition 
he permitted the group of Western agricultural Senators to push 
it through. Similarly, he did not believe in retaining the high 
surtaxes on large incomes; but they were kept against the wishes 
of himself and the other party leaders. It was this looseness of 
leadership that led to the inception and rise of the most remark- 
able phenomenon of the present Congress. 

It is true that manifestations like the farm bloc are always apt 
to arise in times of economic distress in the agricultural districts. 
Anyone familiar with business conditions in the great farming 
regions of the Middle West and West might have predicted the 
coming of some such political phenomenon as the bloc. The same 
thing happened long ago when the Farmers’ Alliance had some 
forty seats in Congress. But the present farm bloc has a more 
compact and probably more durable basis than the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, or the Populists, or the Order of Gleaners, or the Agricul- 
tural Wheel, or the Patrons of Husbandry, or any of the other 
organizations that grew out of hard times on the farms. None of 
these organizations—even the Farmers’ Alliance, which was in a 
political sense the most effective of them all—ever amounted to 
much more than an expression of angry impatience with the 
older parties. As to the present bloc, however, it is not too much 
to say that it has given color to practically all the more important 
legislation passed by the present Congress, that it has been suc- 
cessful in putting through nearly all the measures it has advo- 
cated, and that it has had more power than any other single group 
in Congress. 

For an understanding of the bloc, it is necessary first to bear in 
mind that economic conditions on the farms, and business condi- 
tions in those towns and other communities which rest upon the 
farms in an economic sense, have been worse during the last year 
than at any time in our recent history. Secretary Wallace, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has said that during the last 
eighteen months the farmer has received less for his products, 
measured in terms of the present purchasing power of money, 
than ever before. Farmers who had borrowed money to buy 
young stock, or to plant crops, or otherwise for the production 
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of their commodities, found themselves at the end of the sea- 
son unable to sell their products for enough to pay their loans. 
The result was a condition called “frozen credits” prevailing in 
many of the banks and business houses throughout the farming 
districts. Farmers who had bought additional land at the war- 
time prices of three or four years ago found themselves unable to 
pay installments due on the purchase price. Farmers who had 
mortgages on their property were unable to pay the interest. 
Renters of farm land who had made their contracts on the basis of 
1919 prices were unable to pay the rent. Farmers who lost their 
property through foreclosure became renters, and renters who lost 
everything they had became farm hands. 

These were the economic conditions out of which the farm bloc 
arose. If the bloc had nothing more substantial than this to rest 
upon it might be expected to be as ephemeral as similar move- 
ments have been in the past, and to disappear as soon as better 
conditions shall have come in the farming territory. But it 
happens that there was another element in the arising of the bloc 
which gives it promise of greater power and permanence. 

Some years ago the Federal Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, instituted a system known as “county 
agents”. The institution arose about the time the boll weevil 
began to make serious inroads on the prosperity of the cotton- 
raising districts of the Southwest. A county agent was a salaried 
representative of the Department of Agriculture who was sent 
into the affected districts with directions to take up his residence 
in a given county and to organize the farmers within it for the 
purpose of codperation not only in resisting the boll weevil but 
also in making their way toward better farming conditions gener- 
ally. The system was so successful in the cotton-raising districts 
in the Southwest that it was adopted elsewhere, and in the course 
of time came to extend over the larger part of the farming terri- 
tory of the United States. In many cases compensation for the 
county agent at his work from the Federal Government was sup- 
plemented with money raised by the States, counties, chambers 
of commerce and the like. Within a few years the county agent 
became a fixed and most important institution in most of the 
farming districts in the country. 
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These county agents, in the furtherance of their work, or- 
ganized the farmers of their various districts into codperative 
units known as farm bureaus. Ultimately these farm bureaus 
began to engage in codperative movements for the selling of their 
products and for the buying of their supplies. In this way, 
while the farm bureaus rested and continued to rest, in a historic 
sense at least, on the Federal Government’s county agents, they 
became an organization devoted to the welfare of the farmer in 
every sense. They became more and more compact and power- 
ful, and ultimately adopted a system of annual dues from the 
members as their basis of financial support. 

The local farm bureaus soon organized State units, and finally, 
about two years ago, took the form of a national unit known as 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. It is this nation-wide 
institution of farmers which is really the parent of the farm bloc in 
Congress. The bloc is the political expression of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The total number of Senators identi- 
fied with it is commonly said to be from twenty to thirty. 

This bloc, with its compactly organized support, and with its 
specific and vivid economic interest, has been the most vital 
single group in the Senate. In a time when the Republican 
majority was conspicuously lacking in leadership and discipline, 
the bloc has had a willing and enthusiastic esprit de corps. Acting 
outside of party lines as a combination of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, its members have been able to offer successful resistance to 
what they did not want, and to impress their wish for affirmative 
action on their less unified associates. Part of their strength has 
lain in the fact that the measures they sought have been, for the 
most part, so intelligently devised as to appeal to interests other 
than agricultural. They have not made the mistakes committed 
by farmer movements in the past under the leadership of vision- 
aries. They have not made picturesque “last stands” on ill- 
devised panaceas for economic woes. 

It is true that one of the most important of their measures, 
in its original form, went so far as to propose practically that the 
United States Government should devote a billion dollars to the 
buying and selling of farm products. But it has been part of 
the strength of the bloc that they have been reasonable in compro- 
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mise, and this measure was whittled down to one through which 
the Government merely devotes half a billion dollars to advancing 
loans on farm products, under such conditions as to save the 
farmers and others carrying these products from being compelled 
to sacrifice them on a panicky market. 

The other principal measures passed through the initiative of 
the bloc have been bills regulating the packing business and the 
grain exchanges. More recently the programme of the bloc has 
included a bill to legalize and otherwise to facilitate the coépera- 
tive marketing of farm products; a bill to provide credit, under 
government auspices and through governmental machinery, to 
farmers on the security of their crops; and a bill providing that 
the membership of the Federal Reserve Board shall give adequate 
representation to agriculture. 

The attitude of the President toward the farm bloc has con- 
spicuously been one of sympathizing with their purposes but dis- 
approving their methods. He has not vetoed nor even given a 
hint of silent disapproval to any of the measures they have passed. 
In his address at the opening of the present Congress he recited a 
list of recommendations, which more or less duplicated the things 
which the farm bloc is trying to put through; but, in the same 
address, without mentioning the farm bloc by name, he expressed 
his regret at any tendency of Congress to fall into groups based on 
economic interest, and made an earnest plea for party government. 
In the same way, in his address at the opening of the Farm Con- 
ference at Washington, in January, he expressed hearty sympathy 
with a comprehensive programme of progressive measures in the 
interest of the farmer, but at the same time went out of his way 
to show disapproval of the farm bloc. His speech had been 
written out in advance, and he read it from manuscript. After 
reading that “this is truly a national interest and not to be re- 
garded as primarily the concern of either a class or a section,” 
Mr. Harding departed from his manuscript to utter, with a man- 
ner of emphatic disapproval, the words, “or a bloc.” It is obvious 
that Mr. Harding’s mind holds a clear distinction between two 
things: On the one hand the recognition of agriculture as the 
country’s primary fundamental industry; and on the other hand 
the preservation of our country-old system of party government. 
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It remains now to be seen what the farm bloc will do about the 
tariff, and, in a broader sense, what will be the outcome of the 
whole tariff situation. It was the intention of the present Ad- 
ministration and of the present Congress, when the Republican 
party came into power on the Fourth of March last, to revise the 
tariff with much more promptness than has turned out to be the 
case. Congress started in with an attempt in good faith to carry 
out the party pledge. But as the Ways and Means Committee 
pushed its investigations, and, as the debates developed, it be- 
came apparent that many of the essential factors upon which a 
tariff must be based were and still are in a most embarrassing state 
of instability. Foreign exchange was chaotic, costs of manufac- 
ture abroad fluctuated wildly, and costs of production at home 
were in such condition that the future could not be foreseen with 
any clearness. 

In this state of affairs the party leaders passed an emergency 
tariff act for a few months, and at the end of the period renewed 
it. They kept hoping that the fluctuations which baffled them 
would cease. At one point they thought they had discovered a 
device known as the “American Valuation Plan”, which they 
hoped might be effective to overcome the embarrassments of 
fluctuating exchange and uncertain costs of manufacture abroad. 
But it was discovered that to this there were grave objections. 
Moreover, the party leaders, to some extent consciously and to 
some extent unconsciously, were baffled by a condition still more 
fundamental. It came to be realized that the War had wrought 
a change in the economic situation of the United States and its 
relation to the rest of the world that made it doubtful whether 
tariff-making on our part must not now be looked upon from a 
different point of view. Before the War we were the greatest 
debtor nation in the world. Through the operations of the 
economic aspects of the War our situation is now exactly re- 
versed, and we are the greatest creditor nation in the world. 

We have due to us, on public and private loans abroad, an an- 
nual interest of from one-half to three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. Under normal circumstances, a nation so situated is dis- 
posed to encourage the import of goods rather than to discourage 
it. These interest payments cannot be made in gold; and if they 
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could be, it would be to our economic disadvantage to receive 
them in thatform. Under these circumstances, a large section of 
the business community, which formerly subscribed to the doc- 
trine of a protective tariff, has come to question whether our 
future tariff policy had not better take into account the de- 
sirability of making it simple for our debtors to pay us in goods. 
So far this situation has been little more than merely stated. 
Some of our public debtors abroad have not been able to pay the 
interest in any event, and for other reasons our future relation 
to this condition is not yet as clear as it will become in time. It 
is reasonably probable, however, that this situation may lead 
to a realignment of forces with regard to the policy of a protec- 
tive tariff. Certain business interests in the East, which have 
previously formed the backbone of the support of a protective 
tariff policy, are likely to look upon this question from a changed 
point of view. 

As to the farm bloc, in this as in other matters, it probably has 
the power, if it remains compact, to enforce its will. The Senator 
who has succeeded Mr. Penrose as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. McCumber, of North Dakota, comes from a purely 
agricultural community, although he is not formally identified 
with the farm bloc. The disposition to defer to the agricultural 
interests is as apparent in the matter of tariff making as it has 
been with respect to other measures. The present disposition of 
the bloc seems to be to favor the protective tariff policy. Its 
position seems to be that farmers want an adequate protective 
tariff for their own products, and are willing to concede the same 
protection to the manufacturing interests. 

Probably the field in which Mr. Harding’s Administration ™ 
most commended itself to the country is that of what may be 
called the housekeeping or the business management of the Gov- 
ernment. The new Administration found the Government, 
viewed as a business institution, in a state of serious disorganiza- 
tion. The enormous expansion of activities, the taking on of new 
functions, and the greatly increased personnel which had come 
about as an incident of the war, had not been wholly cleaned up. 
The Government’s mercantile shipping enterprise was in a state 
described by the man whom Mr. Harding selected to put it into 
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order as the most gigantic failure in history. The reduction of 
the army to a peace-time basis was far from complete. The 
measures and institutions which the Government had initiated 
for taking care.of disabled soldiers were not yet effectively under 
way, but were in a state of chaos second only to that of the Ship- 
ping Board. In many other administrative departments of the 
Government the story was the same. 

Mr. Harding first of all made selections of men to take charge of 
these departments who were generally approved as well adapted 
to the purpose, and it is the common opinion that the progress in 
the cure of these conditions has been greater than could have been | 
expected in view of the shortness of the time. In addition to this, 
Mr. Harding initiated measures to bring the Government as a 
whole to a more compact and efficient basis as an administrative 
institution. The most important of these changes in thedirection 
of better business management is the adoption of the Budget sys- 
tem. This was adopted by Congress while Mr. Wilson was in 
the White House, but he vetoed it because of what he conceived to 
be a constitutional defect, though he expressed hearty approval 
of its merit. The measure came back into Congress at the begin- 
ning of Mr. Harding’s Administration, and with the constitutional 
defect eliminated was repassed and signed, and is now in operation. 
For the direction of it the President chose one of the leading bank- 
ers of the Middle West, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago. The 
head of the Budget is, in a sense, the President’s right arm. He 
occupies a position which, in some respects, is superior to that of 
any Cabinet officer. The Budget system has been described as 
the most important innovation in the financial work of the Gov- 
ernment since the Civil War, with the exception of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Of all the new President’s responsibilities probably the most 
difficult was in the field of our foreign relations. It would be 
difficult to overstate the chaos in which these relations were when 
Mr. Harding fell heir to them. His predecessor had been a par- 
ticipant in the Paris Peace Conference, and had signed the Treaty 
of Versailles, together with the other resulting treaties and the 
League of Nations. Not only had he signed them, but, as to 
some of them, he had had a predominant part in their making. 
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The degree of commitment of the United States to these treaties 
was such as to cause the world, in a sense, to look to America as 
having almost a preponderant responsibility for carrying them out. 

The shock that came to the other nations of the world with 
the refusal of our Senate to ratify President Wilson’s action was 
such as to add an unfavorable psychological factor to conditions 
which, at the best, were full of difficulty. The first few months of 
Mr. Harding’s Administration were largely devoted to disen- 
tanglement from a half-formed relation. Thereafter separate 
treaties were negotiated with Germany and other nations, a work 
which involved minute consideration of the status which had 
already been brought into existence between these late enemy na- 
tions and the other Allies who had been associated with us as 
signatories to the Versailles treaties and the League of Nations. 
The new treaties were ratified with a gratifying freedom from 
tension between the President and the Senate which was aus- 
picious of a more smooth and normal conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

All these incidents of the Administration’s management of our 
foreign relations were eclipsed, however, by the calling of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. During his campaign 
for the Presidency, Mr. Harding gave repeated utterance to his 
intention of doing something of this kind. Soon after his election 
this purpose was accelerated by a definite movement within the 
Senate, in the form of an amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
Bill to the effect that the three great nations then engaged in mak- 
ing large increases to their naval establishments should come to- 
getherin a conference with a view to diminished building. This was 
finally adopted by the Senate and by the House with a vote only 
a little distant from unanimous. 

By this time Mr. Harding’s own plans had ripened to a point 
where he was ready to issue the formal invitations to the other 
nations. The Conference met on November 12. That was the 
day following the notable ceremony attending the burial of an 
unknown soldier; and in the public eye the two events were 
merged into one, the first being a symbol of our sorrow for the 
sacrifices made in the late war, and the second a symbol of our 
hope to minimize the necessity of similar sacrifices in the future. 
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At the opening session of the Conference the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, was chosen to preside over its deliberations, 
and he made on that occasion a speech which first astonished the 
world and then enlisted a support so solemnly prayerful as to 
take on some of the color of a spiritual phenomenon. The net 
results of the Conference are embodied in eight treaties, in seven 
of which the United States is a participant, the eighth being 
between China and Japan; and the seven are now to be acted 
upon by the Senate. It would not be opportune here to attempt 
an analysis of these treaties, or a forecast of the Senate’s action 
upon them, or of their effect upon the affairs of the world; but 
. there can be no question of the fitness of the estimate of the 
Conference itself which was made at the beginning of it by Mr. 
Balfour: 

I think November 12 will prove to be an anniversary welcomed and thought 
of in a grateful spirit by those who, in the future, shall look back upon the - 
arduous struggle now being made by the civilized nations of the world not 
merely to restore pre-war conditions, but to see that war conditions shall never 
again exist. . . . We look to it as being the basis of one of the greatest reforms 
in the matter of armaments and preparations for war that has ever been con- 
ceived or carried out by the courage and patriotism of statesmen. . . . There 
is something in this scheme which is above and beyond mere numerical calcu- 
lation. There is something which goes to the root, which is concerned with the 
highest international morality. This scheme after all—what does it do? It 
makes idealism a practical proposition. It takes hold of the dreams which re- 
formers, poets, publicists, even potentates, have from time to time put before 
mankind as the goal to which human endeavor should aspire. [It is] one of 
the landmarks in human civilization. 


Mark SULLIVAN. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 
BY P. W. WILSON 


In any attempt to analyze the future of Ireland under her own 
elected institutions, one has to begin with the discouraging fact 
that at the Birth of the Nation, as David Wark Griffith would call 
it, the Mother of Parliaments, so proud of her numerous progeny, 
has in this instance presented a grateful mankind with twins, both ' 
of which restive offspring, the legislatures at Dublin and Belfast, 
insist at the moment on surviving. The hope that there might 
have been from the outset of her career as a Dominion an Ireland 
united in her elected institutions, has not been realized. The 
Free State has started, but Ulster has not applied for admission, 
and this action she must take, if at all, withinone month. Indeed, 
in the lively annals of Belfast, no more embittered scenes have 
been recorded than during the last few weeks. The city is still 
predominantly Unionist. By this, I mean that it still wants all 
Ireland to be governed from London in the name of the King. 
It was only when a Parliament in Dublin became inevitable that 
Ulster, as a guarantee of exclusion, accepted a Parliament of her 
own. For her to see Sinn Fein in acknowledged power is a most 
unwelcome medicine, and in Belfast the rioting has been deplor- 
able and continuous. The Irish Free State or its territory has for 
years boycotted Ulster. This boycott has accentuated a de- 
pression, already sufficiently serious in the shipyards and other 
industries of Belfast. To the wage-earner of an Orange persua- 
sion, it was intolerable (some would add, intolerant) that, as a 
result of the boycott, he should be out of a job while Catholics 
continued at work. Industrial jealousy has thus inflamed the 
perennial religious animus, and in the street-fighting many lives 
have been lost. Appeals from the Protestant leaders of Belfast 
fall too often on deaf ears. 

The responsible statesmen of Ireland, whether North or South, 
realize that two factions cannot, like Jacob and Esau, like Cain 
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and Abel, pursue an internecine quarrel over the birthright which 
is the common heritage of both. For North and South Ireland, 
it is equally ruin. Hence, there has been an immediate meeting 
between Sir James Craig, the Prime Minister of Ulster, and Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, the head of the Free State. On Mr. Griffith’s 
side, this conference presented no difficulties. Republicans, far 
more extreme than he is, have wanted and still want to win Ulster. 
It is Sir James Craig who has, as it were, unbent; and many in- 
fluences doubtless have moved him. If he proclaims his loyalty to 
King George, he must recognize the more fully that of all men 
King George is the most zealous for appeasement in Ireland. If 
he invokes British Toryism, he finds that all save a few Die Hards 
are following the King. If he turns to the Unionists in the Free 
State, he discovers that no men are more convinced than they that 
their natural allies in Ulster should be included in the country 
where perforce they themselves, though in so small a minority, 
must still live their lives. An Ulster absolutely recalcitrant 
would be, therefore, an Ulster absolutely isolated. In the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia, Protestants and Catholics 
manage somehow to live together as citizens. Why should 
Belfast be the one exception? 

To those who wish to unite Ireland, it is an actual advantage 
that there should be at this early stage a split in Sinn Fein. The 
fear of the Protestants has always been that they would be out- 
voted on every occasion by a solid majority of Catholics. The 
history of the Nationalist Party, including as it does the con- 
troversies over Parnell and the feuds among Messrs. Redmond, 
Dillon, Healy and William O’Brien did not suggest at any time 
that the majority was solid except for Home Rule and against the 
Union with Britain, but to the Orangeman, green has no shades. 
It is green and there was no green, no yellow, in the Union Jack. 
But even Ulster must now see that the Irish, whether in the Free 
State or in English-speaking countries across the ocean, are 
divided into groups, like every other nation. The devoted follow- 
ers of Mr. De Valera will either abstain from attending the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin or, if they attend, will sit, speak and vote in oppo- 
sition. It is a situation which might give to an Ulster Party a 
determining voice. 
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The prospect is the more inviting because the issue on which 
Sinn Fein is sundered is nothing less than the question whether 
British sovereignty shall or shall not be retained. On this issue, 
but one answer can come from Belfast, and that answer must be 
in favor of Arthur Griffith. The harder he is pressed by Mr. De 
Valera, the more assured is he of a friendlier hearing in Armagh 
and County Down. In fact, we are confronted by the curious 
spectacle of Michael Collins, “the murderer,” insisting upon 
fidelity to King George, and the experience of Ireland repeats that 
of South Africa, where Smuts and Botha, after fighting the 
British, have had to contend with the sheer separatism of General 
Herzog. The same man may resist British rule and accept 
British citizenship. As the empire is decentralized, so does its 
sovereignty approximate to self-determination. 

Hence it is no wonder that, with Mr. De Valera hasting to an 
All Irish Convention in Paris, Mr. Griffith should prefer to talk 
business in Ireland with Sir James Craig. The Sinn Fein leaders 
have moved apart and their movement is symbolic. They have 
never meant the same thing. To Mr. Griffith, the Republic was 
a means to any kind of real autonomy. He knew that of late years 
Ireland had suffered no oppression worth the name. But he also 
knew that Great Britain was slow in granting autonomy and was 


preoccupied. Sinn Fein was thus a gesture. As a gesture of | 


impatience, it became too formidable to be ignored. In shaking 
a fist at England, Sinn Fein, as led by Mr. Griffith, was in reality 
driving England out of her dependence on Toryism and Belfast. 
When that end was secured, Mr. Griffith was shrewd enough at 
once to conclude the bargain. Having concluded it, his quarrel 
with England ceased. 

Mr. De Valera’s idea was never this, at any rate since his visit 
to the United States. Everywhere he saw a world changing from 
monarchy to republic. To him, the ideal for Ireland was not 
Canada and Australia where he would havebeen arrested promptly 
as a traitor, but Poland or Czechoslovakia. He saw himself as a 
miniature Washington, a first President, comrade of Masaryk and 
Paderewski, the Gandhi or the Sun Yat-Sen of the British Isles. 
Many States, cities and universities in America had so “recog- 
nized” him. For months, he lived in the limelight and, in the end, 
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he was hypnotized by the camera. He came actually to believe 
that there was in Ireland a Republic. When he returned, he was 
asked two questions, what money he had collected and whether 
there was any hope of intervention by the United States. To 
these questions, the answer was self-evident. The exchequer was 
depleted, there was no longer an election in America to be 
influenced, and all chance of intervention, if there ever were a 
chance, had vanished. He also found that while Ulster was 
beleaguered, she was in no mood to haul down her flag, while 
England, however embarrassed, was not less firm on ultimate 
sovereignty. Mr. De Valera’s intellect had been enslaved by 
formulas. He could yield everything except acomma. Let there 
be treaties between England and Ireland, let there be free trade, 
let there be mutual defense, let there be “‘Cuba”, but do not trans- - 
form President De Valera, chosen by the will of the people, into 
the Right Hon. Eamonn De Valera, M. P., Prime Minister. 
Rather than that, let there be war for thirty years and a war 
involving the world! It has been urged that Mr. De Valera was 
the stiff and stern Parnell of the twentieth century. Parnell was 
assuredly stern and stiff but he dealt with facts, not phrases. 

All sovereigns are open to flattery and Mr. De Valera, in his 
turn, was surrounded by a court. A section of the Catholic 
Clergy, animated with the feelings toward England which arise 
from Irish birth, saw in an Irish Republic a new Papal State, firmly 
established within the English-speaking nations, a Holy Land 
of the ancient faith, rearing and sending forth missionaries every- 
where to convince and to subdue an unbelieving world. For a 
time, it seemed as if the Republic would be a weapon of such 
clericalism, but the project failed. In the Vatican there are to-day 
vast stores of ripe experience. The College of Cardinals contains 
some but not many Irish princes of the Church. Of those high 
prelates, there were none, wearing the red hat, who endorsed 
the crusade as above defined. Cardinal Logue, like Cardinal 
Gibbons, was openly sceptical of the Republic. Quebec quietly 
resisted the theorem that Ireland alone voices Catholicism 
in North America, and in London Cardinal Bourne treated the 
death of Terence MacSwiney as a case of suicide. A religio- 
political enterprise which was bound to fail in the end, however 
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enthusiastically pressed, thus broke down by its own inherent 
hazards. Sinn Fein in New York tried on St. Patrick’s Day to 
remind people, by placard, of Daniel O’Connell’s saying that “‘ We 
take our religion but not our politics from Rome,” and a few 
months later Mr. De Valera was publicly rebuking Pope Benedict 
XV who had appealed for peace between England and Ireland. 
It meant that the Republicans could no longer use the Church as 
their tool and that the Church did not wish thus to make use of 
the Republic. Both Church and Republic must each stand on 
its own footing—the first spiritual, and the second political. 
The Church stood, the Republic fell, and Mr. De Valera learned 
that there is no gratitude in ecclesiastical vicissitudes. 

Among Mr. De Valera’s followers have been multitudes of 
women, recently enfranchised in Ireland as in the United States. 
In him, they saw a leader, disinterested, educated, and lifted far 
above the customary and sordid intrigues of Irish agitation, as 
hitherto conducted. On both sides of the Atlantic, Mr. De 
Valera appears to have retained in great measure the romantic 
loyalty of Irish women. In the coming struggle between him and 
Mr. Griffith, this may prove to be an important fact. As Michael 
Collins has discovered, the Countess Markievicz has a terrible 
tongue. Whatever part may be played by Terence MacSwiney’s 
widow, his sister, Miss Mary MacSwiney, is an irreconcilable of 
the deepest dye. And so is the widow of Mayor Callaghan of 
Limerick. The women in Sinn Fein have their own clubs and 
they seem to stand unanimous among the intellectuals against 
Mr. Griffith. More powerful than any with Mr. De Valera are 
Mr. and Mrs. Erskine Childers, themselves English and, like so 
many English, more Irish in the cause of Ireland than the Irish 
themselves. Mr. Childers, the kinsman of a famous Conservative 
statesman, brings to bear on the Irish problem all the craft and 
method of the English bureaucracy. His wife cannot forgive and 
cannot forget her country. With her husband, she is responsible, 
not a little, for Mr. De Valera’s attitude. Dublin has accepted 
the Treaty; but has it been accepted in Cork? 

Obviously, it is to the interest of all sane persons to help Mr. 
Griffith and his Cabinet to overcome the dissentient opinion of the 
Republicans. Great Britain has therefore released some thousands 
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of political prisoners, guilty of treason under the former conditions. 
Much to the surprise, it is said, of Michael Collins himself, she has 
withdrawn her garrisons, including the “Black-and-Tans”’, who 
on departure were found to be not such bad fellows in themselves 
after all. Moreover, the Bank of Ireland, which represents the 
country’s contact with the London money market, has lent Mr. 
Griffith a million pounds, as it were to go on with. Finally, we 
have Lord FitzAlan, the Viceroy, coming in a day or two ahead of 
time to surrender Dublin Castle to the Irish Free State, while the 
War Office arouses a touch of regret by evacuating the country of 
those famous Irish Regiments at mention of which even Sinn Fein 
glows with pride. All the evidences seem to show that the Free 
State is a little disconcerted by the Britain that so promptly 
keeps her word. 

As a busy man, Mr. Griffith has acted with much ability and 
discretion. He has got into immediate touch with Sir James 
Craig, and although Belfast is obdurate, the boycott has been 
called off on both sides. This means that Catholics are either to 
be given their jobs or assisted with out-of-work benefit. Also the 
difficult question what should be done about Fermanagh and 
Tyrone—those border counties where Catholics and Protestants 
are distributed by patchwork—has been settled in an hour by a 
prospective adjustment of boundaries. And more important, 
perhaps, than all this is the announcement that the two leaders 
will work out a plan for establishing an authority of some kind for 
what I may call All-Ireland affairs. This will mean—whatever 
form the authority takes—the virtual if not actual inclusion of 
Ulster in the Irish Free State. In the meantime, it is significant 
that the threatened strike on Irish railways, which would apply 
impartially to the two areas, has been discussed in the joint 
conference, where measures have been taken to meet the crisis. 
In the task of healing old differences, this must be pronounced a 
good beginning. 

Otherwise, it will seem strange to many of us how little differ- 
ence to the daily life of the average Irish home the creation of the 
Free State has made or is likely to make. On the letters, as they 
arrive in the morning, has been affixed as hitherto a stamp with 
the King’s head. So also is it with the change in one’s pocket— 
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the pennies, shillings, half crowns—and with the ten shilling and 
other notes. On Saturday night, the old age pensioners are 
drawing their money, as usual, and the farmers know that their 
redemption under Land Purchase must be paid, precisely as in the 
past. Trade with Britain goes on, from day to day, like schools, 
colleges and other vocations. No flag has to be torn down, for 
England never forces the individual to fly her flag—at any rate, 
not in Ireland—where the flag need not be seen unless desired. 
And inside Dublin Castle—what are the alterations? Mr. 
Griffith’s first order has been to tell the judges and the civil serv- 
ants and everybody so employed to go on in the immediate future 
exactly as they had been going on in the immediate past; doing 
what? Well, if one is to judge from certain literature, oppressing, 
plundering and slaying the Irish people! In a week, one saw the 
entire structure of the case against so-called British Administra- 
tion reduced to its more modest proportions. Dublin Castle is 
commanded to carry on business as usual. 

The fact is, of course, that for a generation or more Ireland has 
been, in all essentials, governing herself. The idea that relays of 
British bureaucrats proceeded to the country to rob the poor 
people of their hard won savings, was untrue. The Civil Service 
in Ireland is in the main Irish. If Mr. Griffith tried to dismiss the 
civil servants it would be from Ireland, not England, that he would 
hear. Also, the entire local government of Ireland—the cities, 
towns, and counties—has long been elected by the Irish them- 
selves, and the establishment of a Free State will here make 
no difference except a return to what President Harding calls 
normalcy. 

Probably there will be, under the new régime, a stricter Parlia- 
mentary control of the officials. Before the War, one Chief Secre- 
tary had to answer in the House of Commons for forty depart- 
ments. In the Free State, these departments will be grouped 
under half a dozen appropriate Ministers and there will be no 
cabling to London. This is a direct gain in economic administra- 
tion. On the other hand, Civil Service regulations in the United 
Kingdom have been wholesome and thoroughly applied and much 
will depend on maintaining them in Ireland against the alternative 
practice of political nomination. The financial adjustment must 
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take time. Probably we shall see curiously little change in the 
established British plan of collecting and disbursing revenue. 
The most interesting struggles may well be over the schools. To 
what extent will there be an outlay on education and what will be 
the attitude assumed towards education by the Churches? 

With the structure of an organized community thus firmly 
founded, it can scarcely be supposed possible that Mr. De Valera 
will be able again to plunge Ireland into civil war. After all, it is 
now evident that Britain has been much misjudged. There is 
little, save the name Free State, that Ireland has now obtained, 
which was not put into her hands seven years ago. She is not 
independent. She has not gained Ulster in advance of Home 
Rule. She might just as well have accepted at Buckingham 
Palace in 1914 what she came to accept in 1921 at Downing Street. 
No power essential to happiness has been given to Mr. Griffith 
that would not have been also Mr. Redmond’s. As in the case of 
women’s suffrage in Britain, the violence has only delayed what, 
without violence, had been won. In effect, the “Black-and-Tans’”’ 
were conquering Ireland for her own liberation. 

In order to understand Mr. De Valera’s opportunity, we must 
define what is meant at this moment by the Free State. The 
Dail Eireann consists of members elected not to an Irish Parlia- 
ment but to the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. This body 
has refused the oath of allegiance as administered in London. It 
elected Mr. De Valera President. It has now deposed him and 
elected Mr. Griffith. He has therefore the right to govern Ireland 
for one year, practically as dictator, and even if he lost his ma- 
jority in the Dail Eireann, he could still continue:in power. But 
within the year he must institute a new election for the first Irish 
Parliament. Unless he carried the Free State, he would then have 
to resign and presumably Mr. De Valera would come into office. 
If Mr. De Valera were then consistent with his present attitude, 
he would again refuse the oath, declare the Parliament to be the 
Dail Eireann of the Republic, resume the Presidency, and demand 
recognition for Ireland as an independent sovereign Power. On 
the other hand, if Mr. De Valera is beaten at the polls, he and his 
party will have to decide whether the oath of allegiance, so ac- 
cepted by the Irish people, is still unacceptable to them. In 
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France, for instance, royalists swear fealty to the Republic, and 
in Germany, for many years, republicans swore fealty to the 
Kaiser. 

Ireland will never be other than a delightful and a dramatic 
country. She cannot expect, however, that she will be, in the 
future, as prominent as in the past. Grievances are among 
nations the most assured of all advertisements. Remove the 
grievances and you lower the footlights. Arthur Griffith is now 
the John Redmond of the drama and, like Mr. Redmond, he has 
been both to Downing Street and to prison. Probably he will 
surprise people most by his caution. And at the moment it is 
perhaps significant that among the tasks which he has to face is 
the application of “‘law and order” to the districts around Cork 
and the suppression of dissentient “Republicans” who are 
terrorizing the majority of the people, because of their loyalty 
to the Free State. That indeed is a situation which invites the 
Hibernian pen of George Bernard Shaw! 

P. W. Wixson. 
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OUR MILITARY POLICY IN ECLIPSE 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 


Pus.ic opinion in America, whether the result of propaganda 
or deliberate individual judgment, is so decidedly against com- 
pulsory military training that it seems a waste of time just now to 
advocate it. Whatever state of preparedness the nation may fix 
upon as its goal must be achieved along lines of less resistance or 
not at all. The nation acquiesced in the selective draft as the only 
fair and righteous way to raise armies in war, but the thought of pre- 
paring a nation in arms in peace is simply intolerable in the minds 
of the people, heartily sick of war and its train of consequences. 

The nation has never been prepared for any of the wars to 
which it has been committed, and it is quite certain that the 
legislation placed upon the statute books since the close of the 
World War gives no assurance of entering the next conflict 
under conditions materially different from past experiences, so 
far as the nation at large is concerned. For more than a hundred 
years Presidents have periodically invited the attention of Con- 
gress to the fact that unless a system for organizing and equip- 
ping our military forces shall be adopted in time of peace, the 
legitimate consequences may and probably will be initial defeat, 
humiliation, and higher cost of preparation, after war has been 
declared. 

After every war, there is a tendency to place reliance upon the 
trained veterans of the past to safeguard the future. It is not 
presumed that those who live under the flag and profit by so 
doing will continue to pin their faith to any such system, for it 
tends to excuse the large number of young men reaching the 
military age annually. At the time when practically every 
member of Congress was a veteran of the Civil War, the subject | 
of a military policy was under consideration by a committee of 
the House of Representatives and after hearing all the prominent 
Generals then living, a conclusion was reached, that: 
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Our army is viewed as a nucleus wherein is to be acquired and preserved 
military knowledge, and from which should radiate the elements of instruction 
and discipline, thus to form in time of war a complete force endowed with 
talent to direct it as a whole, and provided with agencies capable of grasping 
the responsibility, organization and distribution of numerous supplies neces- 
sary to the conduct of successful military operations. 


Notwithstanding this policy Congress reduced the military 
establishment to so low a state as seriously to jeopardize the 
success of operations against Indians, which continued for a 
quarter of a century after the close of the Civil War, and nothing 
was ever done to provide the agencies essential to carrying out 
the policy recommended by the committee. Under the present 
somnolent condition of public opinion the nation will soon drift 
back to that state unless something unforeseen occurs. 

Patriotism is a state of mind, whether considered as that 
aroused spirit which induces men to offer their services in 
defense of their country, or that other emotion excited by nu- 
merous so-called drives to make people buy Liberty Bonds of the 
Government at par when they are selling for less on the market. 

America has never had any policy demanding readiness for 
war beyond insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine, and a pre- 
sumed determination to have fair play in her association with 
other nations. There is no such thing as military policy separate 
and distinct from the civil policy of a nation. The maintenance 
of large armies and navies on a war footing demands an expend- 
iture, to be met by taxation, which is appalling and seemingly 
contradictory to the civilization of the present age. Some 
recent utterances of the President on this subject suggest the 
wisdom of facing the facts of history, and meeting the contin- 
gencies arising therefrom in a manner befitting our normal good 
sense: 

I believe with all my heart we are coming to a time when we are going to 
diminish the burdens of armament. I think there will be less of armies and 
less of navies. I wish it with all my heart, but there never can come a time 
when there is not a requisite agency for the maintenance of law and authority 
and for national defense. It is perfectly futile to think there may never be 
conflict when you stop to consider that in 2,000 years of Christian civilization 
and 4,000 more of pagan civilization concerning which we are informed, we 
have only lately come to a real civilized state of armed warfare, and that 
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doesn’t apply quite to all of the nations of the world. There should never be 
a conflict between civilized nations, and there never will be if there are men in 
authority who will insist upon a full understanding first. The Administration 
seeks for America fullness of understanding with the peoples of the world, and 
if we have that, there will never come a time when we will be drawn into a 
conflict that all Americans cannot answer with a fullness of the heart and the 
depth of the soul. 


This is the doctrine of peace with honor and fair dealing, and 
may properly be the corner stone of a new and serious military 
policy, akin to that pronounced by the Military Committee of 
Congress after the Civil War, but with insistent provisions that 
the young men of the nation should never be jeopardized again in 
modern battle without proper training. The lessons of the past 
are the only safeguards for the future so long as humanity re- 
mains the same. It is childish not to recognize that the most 
pacific policy on the part of the nation will not preserve it from 
being engaged in war at uncertain intervals. 

There should be a common ground of unselfishness which 
would admit of removing irritating questions from the intercourse 
of nations by frank and full discussion. When patriotism rises 
above party politics and personal advantage, earnest men may 
get together and find a solution which will simplify and perfect a 
military policy in harmony with the true interests of America. 
Broadminded and practical men realize, however, that dreams of 
perfection in government are utopian. The play for partisan 
advantage is the rule always in evidence, and nearly all progressive 
laws for the betterment of government are but compromises, in 
which wise and patriotic legislators are compelled to make terms 
to the end that great public good may not be wholly sacrificed. 

A recent illustration of this tendency to give and take occurs 
in the National Defense Act of 1916. War had been raging in 
Europe for two years. Nothing had been done by the Administra- 
tion to prepare the nation for its own defense in case it should 
be drawn into the maelstrom. The patriotic chairman of the 
Military Committee of the Senate, foreseeing the probable course 
of events and rising above party politics, undertook the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive law for the betterment of the military 
establishment, including the National Guard, military schools 
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and colleges, and training camps for citizens who volunteer to 
qualify for service. After months of hearings a bill was prepared 
which undertook to provide for a better and broader system of 
preparation for National Defense. During nearly all this period 
the Chairman received little or no encouragement from his 
political associates. In the meantime a widespread propaganda 
brought to the attention of the public that preparedness to de- 
fend the nation’s interests was going by default, unless the 
Congress could be aroused. When it began to appear that a bill 
would be seriously considered there descended upon the Chair- 
man a group of party associates of no mean influence, who laid 
before him a scheme for a nitrate and fertilizer plant, the esti- 
mated cost of which was $20,000,000. The section was added to 
the bill and gained for it the support of all those interested in that 
particular feature. It seemed then a big price to pay, but those 
who were urging the enactment of the bill realized that the 
amount would seem a trifle if war came, and it would be saved 
many times over in the increased readiness of the first line under 
other provisions of the bill. 

The lack of definite party accountability, in the absence from 
Congress of a responsible Ministry, leads many legislators and 
public officials to acquiesce in courses of action from which they 
would shrink in private affairs. When the political effect of any 
proposed action is a matter of doubt, the safe way for the holder 
of an elective office is to do nothing. There is not much re- 
sponsibility in negative action, for one of the first lessons learned 
by the professional politician is to fix the blame for things not 
done on his opponents, and to secure the credit for all popular 
measures to his own party. 

Economizing pretentiously in hopes of offsetting in some de- 
gree the riotous waste incident to our methods of making war, 
we are now quite as far away from an effective military policy, 
considering our recent experience, as we have always been in the 
past. At no time in our history has it been so easy to obtain 
applause in Congress, as in the recent past, by making a speech in 
criticism of the army in general, and the General Staff in par- 
ticular. It cannot be expected that Congressmen will ever have 
the time to inform themselves on all proposed legislation re- 
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garding the national defense, but there ought to come a time 
when they may debate such questions without the prejudice 
arising from failure to secure the discharge of a constituent, or 
release of a military prisoner. 

The late distinguished Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Champ Clark, undertook to sound public opinion on the subject 
of our military establishment, after war broke out in Europe, 
and to that end interviewed people of every type and description 
encountered on his Chautauqua tours. He believed it the duty 
of Congressmen to discover just what the people were thinking 
about and to transmute their wishes into law. As a result he 
made the first and most inglorious failure of his long and useful 
public life, by descending to the floor and urging the passage of a 
bill prepared by the unfriendly and hostile chairman of the 
Military Committee, which utterly failed to meet the conditions 
existing in 1916. 

When it is recognized that only a small number of educated 
men have information enough to discuss great public questions, 
the necessity for representative leadership becomes apparent. 
There comes a time when constituencies need informed leader- 
ship, because they cannot have the detailed knowledge of public 
policy essential if they are to dictate the course of their repre- 
sentatives. No questions should be so free from local direction 
or dictation as those concerning diplomacy and defense. The 
Constitution places upon Congress the duty of declaring war and 
raising armies, and they should exercise it as representatives in 
the interest of the whole nation, and not attempt to trim their 
sails to meet local conditions. 

The past is water gone over the wheel, but in considering our 
military policy there is a long trail of continued effort to over- 
come inertia and indifference, which may be studied with profit 
if we would emerge into real light. The late General Emory 
Upton, after exceptional investigation and study, reached the 
wise conclusion that if we are to continue a military system 
based upon voluntary service, we must place dependence upon a 
body of National or Federal volunteers, localized in Congressional 
Districts. Long continued efforts to bring about the organization 
of such a military force were defeated by the National Guard 
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Association, because they feared it would interfere with the 
development of their own organizations. They ignored the 
prime factor that a body of volunteers organized in each district 
would result in a uniform distribution of force in proportion to 
population, and relieve the willing States from carrying the 
burden of those which do not provide properly for their State 
forces. 

It was argued in Congress that a body of Federal volun- 
‘teers in each district would constitute a military organization 
within each State not subject to a call of the Governor in an 
emergency, and that it would tend to reduce enlistments in the 
National Guard. It is certain that in any great war in the future 
we will again institute the draft, and it would greatly simplify 
matters to apply the draft in such manner as to assign men to 
their home organizations to start with. There is no reason why 
such Federal troops, to be called out by the General Government 
only in war, should not be made subject to the call of the Gover- 
nors of States, for State purposes, and do away entirely with the 
National Guard. This would relieve the States of making 
appropriations for their National Guard organizations, and those 
who now devote their time and talents to the State forces would 
eventually accept similar service in the new units. All appropri- 
ations for defense would then fall where they belong, on the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Experience in the World War tends to show the impossibility of 
maintaining an army of Regular, National Guard, and National 
Army units, with replacements from a common source of drafted 
men, without jealousies and heartburnings detrimental in the 
highest degree to good service. This was all foreseen and com- 
mented upon during and after the passage of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, which, as amended in 1920, establishes the 
military system of the United States. Insistence in that Act, 
on separate and special representation of the National Guard in 
all War Department activities, shows an established and deep- 
seated distrust of association with Regulars, except on terms to be 
prescribed by the National Guard. 

All the elements of the army in France know from experience 
that none holds the palm of courage, that all were supreme and 
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none superior, yet no American army of the past has been so 
victimized by distrust and grievances. So long as we continue 
the existing system history will repeat itself, and if we are engaged 
in a defensive war on American soil, politics will enter and destroy 
the efficiency of the army. Nothing saved it in France but the 
ocean and the censorship. The nation does not yet appreciate 
the tremendous qualities of the victories gained in France, and 
the failures that would have come had not General Pershing been 
given a free hand to make and remake his army as the panorama 
of the whole Western front unfolded to his unprejudiced vision. 

The nation to-day has a wonderful reservoir of talented men 
experienced in modern war. Knowing that, Congress has not 
hesitated to cut and slash the army without regard to the system 
recently provided by its own acts, for dividing the country into 
military areas, wherein are to be developed all the elements of 
defense, provided volunteers may be secured for the purpose. 
The new system was a great stride on the road of progress. The 
rate at which officers are being trained for staff duty, and high 
command gives much assurance for the future, but all is blurred 
by the necessity for placing organizations on the inactive list, 
and undertaking a system of very uncertain tenure and one sure 
to undergo further modification in the near future. It smacks 
much of the former efforts to have manceuvers in the small Regular 
Army by posing decimated companies to represent battalions, and 
markers as brigades and divisions. With the strength reduced 
to the present numbers, the inactive organizations will eventually 
disappear, and the number of officers will be made to harmonize 
with what Congress may deem the size of possible war clouds. 
As in all our national life the Regular Army will carry on, making 
its sacrifices, yet rallying its elements around the only nucleus 
available to keep alive a knowledge of the art of war and the 
application of all the sciences to the murderous business of mak- 
ing war dangerous for one’s enemies. Pacifist propaganda will 
again play its discouraging part and our military policy will re- 
main in eclipse. 
Harpine Carter. 
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THE TER MEULEN CREDIT PLAN 
BY W. F. GEPHART 


Tue need for devising a Ter Meulen or other similar extra- 
ordinary method of mobilizing credit cannot be understood 
unless one appreciates in what manner the credit structure of 
nations and international trading was affected by the World War. 
This disorganization of national and international credit appears 
to the ordinary person in its superficial aspects as depreciated 
exchange rates and inflated price levels in the various countries. 
The rate of exchange is simply the relationship existing between 
the basic value of the monetary units of two trading countries and 
is chiefly an effect and not a cause of the depressed industrial 
situation in a country. 

Depreciated exchanges result primarily from currency and 
trade conditions. Whenever a-nation begins to issue an unduly 
large amount of paper money for credit purposes, doubt is created 
in the minds not only of its own people but of international 
traders as to its ability to redeem this currency in gold, the stand- 
ard unit of international values. As a result of such a policy, 
the circulating value of the currency becomes less than its face 
value in gold, both in the domestic and the foreign market, al- 
though there may be considerable discrepancy between its 
domestic and its foreign value. Likewise, if a nation imports a 
much greater volume of goods than it exports there is a deficiency 
of bills of exchange for sale in the country and a surplus of buyers 
of these bills. This forces up the rates, and thus, as in the case of 
any similar condition of mal-adjustment between supply and 
demand, the price of the article advances. In this case it happens 
to be the price of exchange, but the same condition would prevail 
in the case of an actual physical commodity or goods. 

Under normal conditions, when there is a mal-adjustment 
between the demands for and the supply of bills, much can be 
done through an artificial method of creating bills by financial 
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institutions making arrangements with each other by which 
bankers’ bills or other methods of settling international balances 
originate. Difficulty in the exchange rate, however, is not a new 
thing. In earlier times the South American and Central American 
countries as well as some of the Oriental nations experienced the 
same kind of difficulty which is now occurring in the European 
countries. It is only because of the importance of the interna- 
tional trading nations concerned and the extreme depression of 
the exchange of these nations that the problem seems unusual. 

At the present time, the exchanges of Switzerland and Holland 
are near their old parities, but in practically all the other European 
nations their exchanges are below normal, and in some cases 
very much so. However, the difficulty with respect to inter- 
national trading is not only, or perhaps primarily, in the fact that 
the exchanges are depreciated, but rather that these exchanges 
fluctuate so much over brief periods. These fluctuations in the 
rate of exchanges introduce a disturbing element in international 
trade: that is, this condition introduces uncertainty and risk 
because the rate of exchange is a part of the price or cost of the 
goods. A prospective purchaser, making a contract for the 
importation of goods, cannot know very definitely what his final 
cost will be with the rate of exchanges fluctuating violently over 
short periods. 

The rate of exchange is the financial thermometer which regis- 
ters for a nation the state of its industrial and business health. 
This general condition of the exchanges is but a part of the in- 
jurious effects of the war. The working of the complicated 
machinery of industry, commerce, and credit was interrupted by 
the war. Saved funds and current accumulations of free capital 
were used up in meeting the expenditures of the war. Little was 
provided for what, in normal industrial times, is called a replace- 
ment and repair fund for the industrial machine. 

However necessary from a national point of view these ex- 
penditures were, the fact remains that they were largely un- 
economical expenditures. Just as continued cropping of a field 
impoverishes the soil and luxuriant vegetation or ample crops 
will not again be produced until the soil is fertilized, so these 
European nations were using up in war expenditures the past and 
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present current savings of their people. Or, just as the owner of 
a machine, who continually uses it and neither keeps it in repair 
nor sets aside a fund for the purchase of a new machine, finds him- 
self, at the close of the lifetime of the machine, poorer, so these 
nations found themselves at the close of the World War. 

Europe needs credit and chiefly of a long period character, and 
because of the unusual condition of these nations, special meas- 
ures, though always undesirable, are necessary to provide her 
with this credit. 

The Ter Meulen scheme of International Credits was proposed 
by Mr. Ter Meulen, a prominent international financier of 
Amsterdam. It was presented at the Brussels Financial Con- 
gress in September, 1920, and immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of international bankers and students of finance. This 
Financial Congress was held under the general auspices of the 
League of Nations and this body appointed a provisional com- 
mittee which was to have charge of organizing the Ter Meulen 
Plan of International Credits. This committee later selected 
Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser as the organizer. 

It is expected that the complete organization will consist, first, 
of a permanent international committee of bankers and business 
men which will have general charge of the operation of the plan. 
This general international committee will have under its direct 
supervision the organizer and his staff, as well as a committee in 
each of the nations which participate in the plan. The operation 
of the plan would be thus only indirectly connected with the 
League of Nations: this body acting, as it were, as a sponsor for 
the application of the initial idea and providing, perhaps, at least 
in a suggestive manner, for the appointment of the permanent 
international committee which it is expected will take the place 
of the provisional committee. 

The essence of the plan is a combination of government and 
private security. There is to be provided a special form of govern- 
ment credit which will reinforce private credit. The Govern- 
ments of the countries which desire to aid their importers, or 
which will in unusual cases desire to purchase directly products 
for themselves, will issue bonds. These bonds will be loaned 
to their nationals: that is to those of their industrial citizens who 
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desire to import necessary products. These bonds are issued only 
in the amounts justified by the gold value of the underlying 
securities, which would consist either of pledged government secu- 
rities, such as custom duties, or, in the case of private citizens, 
such collateral as they would have to present. 

These bonds in order to be made more attractive are to be 
issued in whatever currency the lender may require: that is in 
dollars, pounds, francs, etc. The gold value of the underlying 
securities, whether of the State or of the citizens, is to be deter- 
mined by this international committee of experts, aided by a 
local or national committee which is appointed by and operated 
under this international committee and is made up of bankers 
and business men. The League of Nations, as an organization, 
is thus not necessarily involved in the operation of the plan except 
in so far as this body originated the machinery, and, in a remote 
case, in the event of defalcation in the redemption of the bonds, 
and only then in case the guaranteed fund is not adequate to take 
care of the defaulted sum. These bonds are to be based on 
revenue-producing assets and it is assumed that the supervision 
of their issue under this international commission will command 
universal confidence inasmuch as the international and national 
commissions will have as their object the protection of the in- 
terests of the creditor. 

The assumptions underlying the plan are: first, that both long 
and short term credits are necessary for the impoverished nations 
to which the plan is intended chiefly to apply. Second, that even 
these impoverished nations have unpledged revenue-producing 
assets to which a gold value can be assigned and which will thereby 
reinforce private credit. Third, that this impartial international 
committee will act as a trustee and thus increase the collateral 
value of such securities. 

An importer in one of these impoverished nations, desiring to 
purchase necessary and essential goods in a foreign nation, would 
arrange the details of the terms with the proposed exporter very 
much as he formerly did: that is, the time, the payment, the 
price, and conditions of payment would be decided between the 
two parties to the transaction. The proposed importer would 
then apply to his Government for a loan of Ter Meulen bonds, 
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stating the assets, if any, which he had to pledge. If the Govern- 
ment had already pledged some of its assets, as for example, 
certain custom receipts, and had secured Ter Meulen bonds 
through the local and international commission, then the Govern- 
ment would simply arrange the loan of the bonds to the importer 
on such terms as it pleased, satisfying, however, the local and 
international commission that the transaction was a desirable one. 

If, however, the importer, as would be more usually the case, 
should wish to pledge certain assets, the local and international 
commission would assign a gold value to them and the bonds 
would then be issued. It should be understood that not only the 
importer and the exporter arrange specific terms in much the 
same manner that they formerly did, but that the importer and 
his own Government must arrange the details connected with 
the transaction. The international and national commission is 
interested primarily in two things. First, to see that the import 
is a desirable one; and second, to evaluate in gold the collateral or 
assets which are to be offered as security. This is to guarantee 
the important character of the import as well as to assure the 
creditor that the value of the bonds is amply protected by direct 
or indirect assets. 

If the importer meets all the terms of the loan, that is, if he 
makes payments as agreed upon, the exporter at the close of the 
transaction returns the bonds to the importer, who in turn trans- 
mits them to his Government either for cancellation or for reissue 
to some other importer. If there is a default in payment, the 
exporter may hold the bonds as an investment, since there is no 
necessary relation between the amount and terms of the bonds 
and the amount and terms of the sales. The bonds may have a 
date of maturity and an interest rate quite different from the 
terms of the sale. If the exporter or creditor does not hold the 
bonds, he may sell them and pay himself out of the proceeds. 
If he holds the bonds, he cashes the coupons as they become due. 

There are many other details of an administrative character 
which have not been completely decided. 

Except in the case of Austria, no nation has yet applied for the 
right to issue Ter Meulen bonds. There are many difficulties 
connected with the organization of the plan. In our own country, 
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for example, it would be difficult to understand how this Ter Meu- 
len plan could function unless we had the banking corporations 
proposed by Senator Edge, to which the ordinary commercial 
bank could take these securities and realize upon them. 

Up to the present time the various other unusual methods for 
financing foreign trade have not accomplished much. One of the 
most far-reaching and best-organized plans is that of the British 
Export Credit Board, which was initiated in September, 1919. 
Under this plan the Board of Trade of England was authorized to 
grant credit to British exporters in connection with the export of 
goods wholly or partly produced in the United Kingdom, to 
certain specified impoverished nations. The total sum first 
authorized was twenty-six million pounds, which was to be avail- 
able up to September, 1925. 

Results, however, were disappointing. It was claimed that the 
security required by the Board of Trade was too stringent and 
the British exporters wanted guarantees against losses rather 
than credit. In view of these experiences a revision in the plan 
was made whereby the British Government was authorized to 
guarantee exporters up to a maximum of eighty-five per cent of 
the invoice value of the goods, but to have recourse against the 
exporter for one-half of any loss finally incurred by the Govern- 
ment after taking into account the sum actually repaid by the 
importer plus the value of the security, if any, which he had put 
up. 

In addition to the guarantee to exporters, the modified plan 
also permitted the Government to guarantee banks up to seventy 
per cent of the loss incurred. Yet in spite of the increased elas- 
ticity and the extension of the plan to the British Empire, this 
plan of granting credit and guaranteeing against loss has not 
achieved very large results. The statistics show that only £3,- 
300,000 of advances and guarantees have been sanctioned under 
the above plans, and that two-thirds of this amount has been 
made for two nations, Roumania and Czechoslovakia. 

The present stagnation in international trade is due primarily 
to a lack of purchasing power on the part of many people more 
than a lack of credit facilities. Many a manufacturer could 
secure raw materials if there was any assurance that the finished 
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product could be sold. The consumption demand of many 
thousands of people in Europe has been reduced even for those 
commodities usually classed as necessities. They will actually 
buy less clothing and food than in the pre-war period. The 
lowering of the standard of living of many Europeans will thus 
affect international trade with them for some years. 

The chief distinction between such plans as those of the British 
Export Credit scheme and the Ter Meulen plan is that the latter 
is designed to create purchasing power in the importing countries, 
while the British plan was primarily intended to aid their own 
exporters in selling their goods. A serious question may arise as 
to whether in many of these impoverished and disturbed countries 
government credit can add anything to private credit, and indeed 
whether in many cases private credit is not better than govern- 
ment credit. 

It also may be a problem so to devise administrative machinery 
for the Ter Meulen Plan of International Credits that it may 
operate with sufficient expedition to meet the commercial de- 
mands of such transactions. Some private traders and manu- 
facturers are getting limited credits which are handled by the 
ordinary private business and financial organizations. This, 
however, is credit of a short term character, and the most neces- 
sary need for the permanent rehabilitation of these nations is 
long term credit which Governments ordinarily can supply in a 
way that private individuals cannot. 

The organization of world or international banks will not 
greatly aid Europe except in so far as such banks become agencies 
for securing funds for long time investment. Europe, like many 
newly organized corporations, needs someone to buy her stocks, 
not her bonds; that is, investors who have such faith in her 
economic, political, and social future that like all good stock- 
holders they will not be as much interested in the immediate as in 
the final returns. The problem of Europe is not fundamentally 
one of securing from outside sources commercial banking credit, 
but primarily one of first adjusting her basic political, social, and 
economic relationships within her own borders before any kind of 
purely external aid can be of real value to her. 

W. F. Gepnart. 
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LOST STARS 
BY STARK YOUNG 


In Michelangelo’s chapel one March day I was looking at the 
Pensieroso and thinking what a terrible intensity of living and of 
spiritual passion was there expressed beneath the poise and so- 
phistication of that figure, what a brooding mystery of shadow 
was on those eyelids against the delicate finish and distinction of 
that face. I noted the suave elegance of the surface, and how the 
slight affectation was here spiritualized by the inner violence and 
force of the artist. 

In the midst of these thoughts I turned suddenly and became 
aware of a lady sitting in the middle of the room. She was 
dressed in gray with a cherry color here and there on it; her eyes 
and her hair gave the impression of a dark violet; and there was a 
beautiful clear melancholy about her face. I knew at once that 
she was English—by the expression; by the figure, which was 
slimmer than that of the Continental women; and by the bit of 
ruching which she wore at her throat and which was just enough 
to rout the French perfection of her gown and leave it persistently 
her own rather than the dressmaker’s. She sat there in one of 
those low Savonarola chairs, looking up quietly at the statue of 
the Medici with his elegant, intense body and the shadow over 
his eyes. Behind her chair a man stood, a ruddy, athletic English- 
man in tweeds, very smart and very carelessly correct all over, a 
retired army man I should have said from a first glance at him. 
His manner, when there was any, toward the lady had the air of 
protecting her—that was about all. He looked less at the Medici 
than she did and more around and up and down the chapel. 
Presently I left the two of them there like that and forgot them. 

The first week of April I went down to Assisi for the coming of 
spring. 

Assisi is one of those hill towns in Italy built all of stone. It 
sits there on the top of the hill, brown and pale rose and ivory- 
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color. The stone houses come down sharp against the stone of 
the street; and the whole of the town is dry and ancient and quiet; 
though so small and wayward as it climbs about, and so gentle 
with the memories of St. Francis, that no one could be afraid of it. 
But down below these high walls and thick gates the soft, green 
country runs away to the valley below; olive-trees, vineyards; 
green and gray lands pointed with black cypresses; serene as an 
idyll, and through that Umbrian air as mild as images in water. 

On my very first day I recognized at luncheon, sitting there at 
a corner table half way on to the balcony, the man and woman I 
had seen in Florence together. And at a table not far away was 
another English woman, smaller and more animated, but un- 
mistakably English. A stocky, dark man was with her. 

Afterwards I used to see the beautiful English woman and her 
companion in the garden together or with the two others standing 
on the terrace, or met them walking along the roads; but we never 
spoke. The other pair I did come to know before long, and we 
used to sit from time to time on the terrace and talk, over coffee or 
peaches and wine. What the relation of these two was, whether 
they were married or not, I could never make out. But what I 
did notice was that after a while the man got to sitting more and 
more in his room alone; and I came to have longer talks with the 
lady. And she, I noticed, had got into the way of drinking a 
little too much, and so, when she talked, to opening her heart 
more freely than she might have done. 

One lazy afternoon she came out on the terrace where I was 
lounging with a new edition of Morselli’s Glauco on my knees; and 
popping herself down opposite me she ordered Vermouth and 
began to chatter. 

Did I know Mrs. Abercrombie? Nor Major Neville? Not 
yet. Fancy that! Didn’t I think her very handsome? I did, 
very handsome, especially her fine carriage, a movement more 
like an Italian woman than any lady from the British Isles, if she 
would pardon my saying so; for English women as a rule do not 
walk well. 

‘Mais non alors par exemple,” she replied to that, “but not at 
all, I haven’t been knocking over the world for nothing. Say 
what you like.” She leaned over, “But do you really know who 
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she is? My dear friend, that’s the Mrs. Abercrombie that the 
English newspapers have been talking about, whose suit for di- 
vorce has just been granted; she got it. She’s one of the most 
famous people in England, I rather fancy. Have you read it all, 
columns and columns?” 

“T’m afraid I have not. There are so many divorces,” I an- 
swered. 

“But hers is a different story. Poor dear, I think she is very 
plucky, I do. Shall I tell you? It’s one of those cases where 
you'd swear fate had a grudge against a mortal. Only, look at 
her, when you are that beautiful—well—capacity attracts, as the 
Indians say.” 

“But I should not say she looked happy, do you think?” 

“No, perhaps not. Something about the eyes. About that 
restless moving around—no, perhaps not. But I must tell you. 
My dear, what a story! When she was eighteen she fell violently 
in love with an Oxford man, I don’t remember his name, but it 
was a good one, not of the nobility exactly but connected on all 
sides with the nobility. Her parents objected but she would 
marry him; and why not? She loved him: ah, cette extase ancienne! 
Mon cher, do you like French poetry? But soon after the marriage 
she found that he drank; drank very hard, and harder and harder 
after a while. She found herself left at home night after night: 
he meant well enough but he was weak. His parents, to make 
matters worse for her, were very strict; they had brought him up 
in a house where wine was not allowed anywhere, not even in the 
servants’ hall. All his father could do was to storm and threaten 
to cut him off, and his mother prayed and told May, that’s Mrs. 
Abercrombie, to use her influence more strongly to reclaim her 
husband. A case of, ‘Parle-lui tous les jours des vertus de son 
pere, et quelquefois aussi parle-lui de sa mére,’ if you like that stuffy 
Racine and his Andromaque. Perhaps May liked to enjoy herself 
a little, who knows, and why shouldn’t she? She was so young 
and had married before she had had any social experience at all. 
Combien je regrette—Béranger? Am I drawing it out? Well at 
any rate it got so bad that she saw that the only thing to do was to 
separate him from his London associations. She went to Aus- 
tralia with him, where the family had investments. At first it 
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was better, perhaps the new life helped. At any rate she roughed 
it and in spite of her homesickness stuck it out for two years. But 
by that time he was drinking again, and she simply got up and 
brought him back to England—for you can see yourself, my dear, 
‘ what was the use? In London they went to live with his parents, 
thinking that might be better. His mother told May that she 
ought to stay in in the evenings and amuse her husband and keep 
him out of harm’s way. Night after night May stayed there. 
But her husband fell in with his old friends and started drinking 
again. And since his family thought it improper for her to go 
out alone or with other men, May just sat there with these two 
dreadful old people. Finally one night the idea came into her 
head to run away. She walked out of the house and went to the 
Cecil near by. There she ordered a fire in her room, cigarettes 
and a bottle of champagne; and proposed to spend a happy > 
evening once again, free. About ten o’clock the door opened and 
her husband’s mother and father came in; and she sitting there 
with the champagne and cigarettes before the fire. Imagine! 
Madrigal triste! She had registered under her own name and they 
had had no trouble in finding her. They persuaded her to go 
home with them, said that she might get a divorce or anything, 
but let’s not have a scandal. But she could not bear that life 
again and after a month went away quietly to an apartment of her 
own and started proceedings for a separation. Perhaps she had 
a rather gay life then, I don’t know. At any rate, my dear, just 
then Henry Abercrombie came back from Canada and looked her 
up; he had heard she was in trouble. Doesn’t it sound like a 
novelette? Wait till you hear this. At the same time her hus- 
band had a fall from his horse, fox-hunting, and was killed. So 
she and Henry after less than a year were married. They took an 
apartment together with an old friend of Henry’s who had just 
married also. Life seemed happier than it had ever been and two 
or three years passed like that, Henry a devoted husband. But 
his health was not good and they decided to come to the Riviera 
for the winter, that was last year, youknow. And then when they 
were stopping at Arles on the way down, what should the poor 
thing do but break her leg. That laid her up. So they wrote to 
the friend in London with whom they had been living to come and 
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join them at Arles; it was very dreary you see waiting there. And 
just before the friend came, as luck would have it, May found a 
note from Henry, a violent love letter. She taxed her friend with 
it, who confessed, and the truth came out that Henry and this 
woman had been in love with each other for months. They had 
struggled against it but found themselves swept along. All that 
time he was deceiving her, May had thought Henry the most 
faithful lover imaginable. Well, she left him there and came on 
down to Florence. And there she found Ted Neville, who had 
written her already that he had retired from the army and come 
home from India, and would like to see her and her husband, for he 
had no family of his own and all that money. So there you are, 
and what do you think of that?” 

“She has got her divorce, you said?” Iasked. “Then will they 
marry?” 

“T don’t think she will. She’s had enough of it. Would you 
blame her? And nobody knows what relation they have between 
them, whether they are like sister and brother or what. I’m sure 
I don’t. Perhaps Ted’s loved her from childhood. An English- 
man can be like that, you know, faithful as long as life lasts. But 
that ought to seem easy. A race that can be faithful to boiled 
potatoes and boiled green-stuff every day for half a century ought 
to be able to remain faithful to a human being, don’t you think?” 
She laughed gaily and took another glass of Vermouth. “I don’t 
believe May loves him. I’m sure she doesn’t, poor thing; she’s 
got nothing to do all day but read novels, and she’s taking too 
much wine, I think. Do you notice it?” 

I said I noticed Mrs. Abercrombie had more of a kind of flush 
around the eyes than she had had when I saw her in Florence, if 
that meant anything. That was it, my friend said, and what else 
was there to do out here in the hills? She went on: 

“But May’s good enough, she’s just full of life and the devil, 
that’s all. What do you think?” 

I said there must be something in Mrs. Abercrombie that gave 
an opening for some of the bad fortune. 

“Oh, I daresay,” Mrs. Vivian replied to that, and waved her 
fingers as if to ask what that had to do with it. 

“But what will become of her? Will shedo anything for herself?” 
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“Now who knows that, my dear?” Mrs. Vivian answered. 
“My dear! Ted would marry her whether he loved her or not, 
he’s such a good fellow, poor dear. But he loves her: she’s so 
pathetic even if she doesn’t whine and howl, and the pathetic is 
irresistible, you know that. Que m’importe que tu sois sage? Sois 
belle! et sois triste! But Italy is full of people like this. And what 
would you have? It’s something to have the courage to carry 
things through and not stop jusqu’au dernier point exclusivement, as 
I read once in Rabelais —’’ she rattled on, and I could see that she 
was seeing herself now in the light of smart French comedy—life 
following art again rather than art, life—and she seemed very weak 
and scatter-brained and hopeless, and yet tenacious, with her little 
brown face and busy eyes. Beyond a certain point life could not 
hit her. 

I sat there long after twilight had closed, thinking how many 
people there were indeed like this in Italy. They float about 
unquestioned and have no part in the life around them. They 
are fleeing from something, most of them; from scandal at home, 
from family ties, or money troubles; but mostly from themselves. 
Many of them had possibilities in them once, these people like 
Mrs. Abercrombie and this Ted Neville of hers and Mrs. Vivian; 
and they have made a mess of it. They just missed being some- 
thing; but how much they are failures I would not say until I knew 
how far most of us can be called a success. They have wanted 
overmuch of life, perhaps, more than their fortunes or their 
natures granted them. The ordinary human creature is willing 
to take the humdrum of the ordinary life; and neither asks nor 
cares very long for much besides. These people are at least 
better than that; they refuse to accept the humdrum and the drab; 
they have something in them that will not have it, and that drives 
through to some reality, however fateful or disastrous it may be. 
But where they come short is that they will not or cannot take the 
humdrum and give it reality, fill it out, endure the surface for a 
warmer content that they can put into it. They have not the 
patience, perhaps, for living. 

People like these have enthusiasm, feeling, courage, brilliance 
sometimes, and charm and kindliness; qualities that would seem 
to go to making up life and art as tube-colors to making up a 
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picture. But their lives are never able to find a center; their 
courage and enthusiasm and kindliness and so on remain only 
colors degenerating into poorer values, the reckless or maudlin or 
sentimental; their passionate endowment turns into mere ex- 
haustion or luxury or animality; and their charm fades for lack of 
that spiritual translucence which alone can make it outlast youth. 
Only those who have the character to keep their own reality re- 
gardless of events and places, can endure such violent wrenching 
from the common soil and from some kind of social system that 
might serve to prop them up. 

Nearly all of them love beauty of some sort; and because they 
love beauty they are pitiful, even though they have not the 
strength to desire it or pursue it as far as greater souls can do. 
And who minds them after all; and why need we resent their 
vagaries and their moods, their little self-defense of arrogances, 
their loose and uncertain ways of life? They are only like gifted 
children that do not grow up; they have souls that are a little more 
than the common but will never mature. They carry their idle- 
ness about Italy, living sometimes in luxury and sometimes very 
hard; and they take their fill of beauty feverishly out of personal 
relationships when they have-any, and lazily out of Italy herself, 
her light, her gardens and seas, and those towns of hers, Ravenna, 
Perugia, Cortona and the rest, that are like as many poems in their 
quality and difference. “‘The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee,” Byron, the greatest of them all, wrote in Italy once; Italy 
feeds them and gives their loose and pitiful natures something that 
holds them to her, roaming here and there as they do, never really 
at home, like poor, vague stars wandering toward the rimof heaven. 

On the first of May I was leaving for Florence again. Night 
had fallen when I sent my luggage ahead and set off down the 
winding hillside road to the station below. Along the way the 
olive orchards covered the slopes; a blue air was under the misty 
trees and on the ground there was a faint, hovering light. I 
remember thinking as I walked along that there was a kind of 
mystical necessity, like the urgency of dreams, for a figure moving 
among these shadowy trees, in this misty light and quiet land. 
And then suddenly at a turn of the road I saw someone coming 
down the slope: a white shape whose progress seemed to be 
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ineffably recorded by the dark trunks that it passed, and whose 
dim whiteness seemed to gather round it the whiteness of the air. 
It came closer and was the figure of a woman, walking alone; she 
was moving quietly, with one hand held slightly out. 

Presently I saw sitting on the low wall that marked the farm 
off from the road, a man, and recognized the Englishman. I 
stopped short, for I hated to intrude. And then while I stood 
there wondering if there might be some path that I might take, 
one of the little short-cuts through the fields, I heard him call to 
her; and then her low, warm voice: 

“What is it, Ted?” 

“Nothing. I thought you might like it here, you know.” He 
made a short gesture with his stick in the direction of the hills. 

“Yes,” I heard her say then, “look at the light there. And the 
valley. How quiet it is! Give me a cigarette, old dear.” 

He lighted her cigarette for her and they sat there a moment 
before he spoke: 

“T must say it’s rather jolly here, you know.” 
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“EATS” 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Ir is astonishing how lightly we take the serious things of life. 
We eat our three meals a day regularly, and any number of non- 
descript meals between, and it never occurs to us to stop to con- 
sider their influence not only upon our daily life but upon the fate 
of humanity. And yet, what we are is the result of the way we 
have eaten, just as surely as what we shall be depends on the way 
we eat now. 

The art of cooking humanized the brute. Civilization began 
in the kitchen. Nothing less than the desire for food in new va- 
rieties would have lured arboreal man from his tree. He may 
have been a primitive saurian, or a primitive ape, when he first 
climbed up it, but climbing down again made a primitive man of 
him. If he showed his first glimmer of intelligence by hunting 
below the tree for variety, he was prompt beyond belief in learn- 
ing to vary still further what he found. You can take Brillat- 
Savarin’s word for it, though he was not an ethnologist,—only a 
genius,—that man kindled his first fire to dry and to roast and that, 
without fire, he would never have got anywhere at all. To possess 
himself of a permanent oven he built a house to live in, and next, 
to protect house and oven, he gathered together with his fellow 
men in villages. The necessity eating was to him, he fancied it 
must be to the spirits and ghosts who protected or persecuted him 
and, to propitiate them, he offered them choice samples from his 
larder and his cellar, the offering inspiring him to ceremonial, to 
poetry and song, to all the arts. As his methods and taste im- 
proved, he discovered a fresh inconvenience in chance catering 
and marketing and, close to his village, he sowed corn or its equiva- 
lent; he planted vineyards and orchards; he raised poultry; he 
domesticated sheep and cattle and swine. His search now was 
not so much for new varieties of food as for new methods of pre- 
paring it, new sensations in devouring it. From a flinger of raw 
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meat on the embers, or the burier of it in a hole with hot stones, 
he developed into an artist, a master of technique. The chance 
he had given up in his cooking and catering, disappeared from his 
serving. Dinner became a ceremonial. No public or private 
joy or sorrow was without its feast and the feasting, abroad and 
at home, was a new inspiration to art and literature. Dionysus 
and Demeter disputed with Apollo and Aphrodite for the sculptor’s 
. favor and the poet’s. The philosophy of Socrates soared to its 
loftiest heights when he dined with his friends. The shepherds 
of Theocritus sang their sweetest when their great goddess stood 
by the wine-press, smiling, with sheaves and poppies in her hand. 
The odes of Horace would lose their charm had Rome gone dry 
and Federal Agents emptied his Falernian in the gutter. 

When the blight of asceticism fell upon Europe, and dried dates 
were exalted above the art of the cook, man was plunged into a 
darkness out of which he might never have emerged if little 
cloistered communities had not served God by saving what they 
could from the general wreck. With the dawning of the new 
light the art of cookery was reborn gloriously and, one after the 
other, all the arts came into their own again. We turn up our 
superior noses at the recipes of Czlius Apicius, of such nastiness 


that learned commentators dismiss them as “garbage,” but, - 


nevertheless, he did for the art of cookery what Cimabue and 
Giotto did for the art of painting. He was the link between the 
old that had all but perished and the new that was to be, though 
the new did not come to perfection until, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Varenne published his Cuisinier Frangois, a less delectable 
prize for the collector than his Patissier Frangois, but “the start- 
ing point of modern cookery.” It taught the virtue of order, of 
simplicity and harmony, in the composition and serving of every 
dish. Though there were lapses,.as there must always be if an art 
is to evade the failure of perfection, the tendency after Varenne 
was to improve quality and decrease quantity, not to see how much 
could be devoured at a sitting and what good time could be made, 
or how the diner could stuff himself into immobility, but rather 
how much pleasure could be got from the savor of a sauce or the 
perfection of a roast; how an art could be made of dining as well 
as of cooking. 
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So far America shares the history of cooking with the rest of the 
world. We did not shake the traditions of Europe from off our 
feet when we sailed away in the Mayflower, and no Promised Land 
was ever readier than our New World to overflow with corn and 
oil and wine, nor had prohibition in those old happy days as yet 
laid its ban upon one item of our Biblical plenty. But at once we 
set about squandering our blessings wholesale and, not content 
with this, we are now getting rid of the quality of what remains 
with the same cheerful indifference. We prostitute our meat, our 
poultry, our game, our fish, our eggs, our vegetables, our anything 
and everything that is fresh and fair and flawless, to the monster 
of cold storage. We have looked upon the fruits of our land, 
tasted them, known them to be good, and then stored them away 
until their flavor is frozen out of them, and the cook must exer- 
cise his ingenuity to disguise their tastelessness. If the earlier 
cooks we scorn were lavish with asafcetida, reckless in joining 
savories to sweets, sugar to spice, it was to disguise not the too 
little but the too much flavor in meat or game, fish or fowl. Our 
refrigerator, which saves us from this danger, used in moderation, 
could have led us to heights unscaled by Varenne. But com- 
merce swooped down upon it, seeing an opening for still another 
middleman, a chance for keeping back cheap meat until a season 
of soaring prices, for putting away plentiful crops until a year of 
lean harvests; and everybody is happy, even the people who now 
eat without either profit or pleasure. Nourishment has gone; 
what is worse, taste has gone; and eating has become a mere 
mechanical stowing away of fuel to keep the machine working. 
We eat, we know not what. Beef, mutton, pork, veal are as one; 
vegetables vary only in name. So accustomed have we become 
to the universal tastelessness that we disdain the fruit that grows 
at our door to clutch at the fruit from far States: fruit as delicate 
as strawberries and peaches, whose savor and delicacy are chilled 
out of them on the journey. We pay big prices in fashionable 
restaurants, more moderate prices at popular lunch counters, but 
wherever we go, whatever we pay, it is always cold storage we eat. 

Escape is possible for people who live at home, and a few take 
advantage of the possibility. The outlook would indeed be hope- 
less were there no exceptions. The American dinner in its per- 
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fection is not to be excelled. But too often the perfection is not 
allowed to speak for itself, and a dinner, like a painting, is not 
perfect until the endeavor to make it so disappears. The Ameri- 
can overemphasizes everything, from the sitting down at table to 
the getting up. The old groaning board, under which diners paid 
their tribute, has ceased to be correct; but under his lavish dis- 
play of china and glass and silver and flowers and lights his new 
board groans as obviously. He observes order in the succession 
of the courses, as fashion decrees; but that harmony and simplicity 
in each may not be mistaken for parsimony or poverty, he provides 
a second plate upon which an accumulation of bread, rolls, toast, 
butter, nuts, celery, proves what he could do if convention allowed. 
When it comes to the roast, he can restrain himself no longer but 
deposits a “‘generous portion” on the same plate with an unbe- 
lievable collection of sauces, gravies, stuffings, jellies, vegetables. 
He will even in season set asparagus swimming in the appalling 
mess—asparagus that is dishonored by the addition of anything 
more substantial than Hollandaise. For salad, he pours vinegar 
and oil over a medley of fruits that are ruined in the process; or if 
lettuce or romaine be preferred, he puts everything he ought not 
into the dressing, dumps cheese and marmalade into the unholy 
mixture, and then eats with it hot savory biscuits as further 
witnesses to the inexhaustible resources of his larder. As if this 
were not enough, the ice cream is drowned in sauce, each irre- 
proachable in itself, both coarsened in combination, and further 
overpowered by cake as rich as money can buy. Everything is 
overdone, until the beauty of what should be a beautiful dinner is 
destroyed by the excess of superfluous and flamboyant ornament. 

In less pleasant places the display is made in less pleasant ways. 
Plenty that shrieks at you is the restaurant’s lure—who does not 
know those amazing windows filled up with enough cakes oozing 
cream to make you hope you may never see a cake again, or 
enough fruit to kill an army; or a heterogeneous assortment of 
delicacies to stagger the stoutest appetite? Some restaurants 
still barricade your dinner plate with a disconcerting array of little 
bird’s bathtubs full of vegetables; others have exchanged them 
for that more modern horror, the Platter Dinner. The crowded 
Main and Side Dishes of earlier menus were bad enough in all 
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conscience; but at least their deplorable variety was distributed: 
only by the diner’s choice was it all deposited upon his plate. The 
Platter Dinner leaves him no choice. On one vast surface the 
jumble is made ready for him, an offense to the eye and, more 
serious, to the palate. To eat so many things together is to taste 
nothing. Most serious of all, the jumble must be eaten at top 
speed or else it grows stone cold, reduced to a loathsome swamp 
of grease before the platter can be cleared. 

Hurry to us as a nation is, of course, no grievance, for our pride 
is in what we think our hustling. The American business man 
would neglect a duty if he did not bolt a Quick Lunch, and, having 
accepted this Quick Lunch as our ideal, everything is arranged to 
quicken our already quick pace. Some cafés dispense with tables 
and set plates and cups and tumblers on the widened arm of a 
chair, an irresistible invitation to those who sit down to get 
promptly up again. Others retain the tables but crowd them too 
close to induce people, who do not enjoy being jostled like pigs at 
a trough, to stay longer than they can help. The Automat does 
better still, since, after you put your money in the slot, the sand- 
wich or salad, the coffee or chocolate, that comes out may be 
swallowed as you stand—not one fraction of a second lost in a 
hunt for a seat. But it is the Cafeteria that does best. There, 
when at last you begin your lunch or dinner, you must be double 
quick in order to catch up the time you spent waiting in a long line 
as if you were at a railway ticket office; calculating how many 
knives, forks and spoons will see you through, not forgetting the 
paper napkin; pouncing upon odd morsels from huge tubs of food; 
balancing a heavy tray as your accumulations increase, as you 
recklessly dive into your pocket for money at the desk, as you 
scuffle for a table or achair. And if you venture to slacken your 
pace while you gobble down soup, meat, salad, with the ice cream 
melting before your eyes, more weary tray-balancers at your back, 
scowling reproach, would cure you of your slowness. And yet, in 
one I tried for economy’s sake—and paid for by my extravagance 
in the reaction—I have seen parsons, professors, army and navy 
officers, civil servants, museum directors, at the dinner hour, 
feeding, not dining, by this degrading method. I have seen 
children emerge triumphantly from the line with two portions of 
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ice cream and two of pie, exulting in their emancipation from the 
solids. I have heard of another where fashion gathers for lunch. 
Now, what can children brought up in this way, what can people 
willing to put up with the degradation, know of the art of dining 
or even of ordinary decency at table? As a result of our indiffer- 
ence, our Own manners are going and our aliens are shedding the 
little courtesies they practised in their native lands. Our health 
is going. We have become as a nation puffy-faced, sallow, fat, 
through our eating the wrong thing, in the wrong way, at the 
wrong hour. The man who first wrote “Eats” above his restau- 
rant door, spoke the truth better than he knew, ia one word point- 
ing out to us the depths to which we have sunk. 

The idea of dinner as something to be rushed through and es- 
caped from, has become national. In the most perfectly equipped 
restaurant you must hold on tight to your plate or the waiter will 
be off with it before you have eaten a mouthful. In the most per- 
fectly appointed private house you might fancy a reward promised 
to the swiftest maid or butler. Dinner, rightly understood, is a 
ceremony, the great event of the day, a work of art to linger over, 
to delight in. Man has evolved no higher form of pleasure, none 
that is such an eloquent incentive to the art of conversation. 
When people do not) devour their food as if a taxi was ticking 
away a fortune at their door, but talk as they dine, they talk their 
best. Could Socrates, in a cafeteria or over a platter, have 
spoken those words.of wisdom that the modern uplifter, who 
never dines, so sadly misinterprets? Or could either platter or 
cafeteria have opened the willing mouth of our own Autocrat, 
even at the Breakfast Table? For dinner, wits once prepared 
their most brilliant flashes, gossips reserved their most joyous 
scandals, statesmen unbent to their most discreet indiscretions. 
In England, the Prime Minister still makes the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in November, the Royal Academy dinner in May, oc- 
casions for his most important statements to the public. In Eng- 
land the youth of the country still ask: “Is there anything better 
in the world than sitting at a table and eating good food and 
drinking great drink and discussing everything under the sun with 
wise and brilliant people?” We do not take time to know that 
food is good and drink is great—to talk ourselves or to listen to 
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others talk. We waste our golden chance with the same uncon- 
cern with which we have squandered the richness of our fields, 
our woods, and our waters. Talk, however brilliant, bores us to 
extinction. In restaurants we dance between the courses to make 
the dinner hour seem shorter; we cannot swallow our afternoon 
tea without two-stepping or toddling. At the public banquet, 
we must have movies to stare at or jazz—not music—to deafen 
us; anything to save us from talk. In private houses we gallop 
through the chef’s masterpieces to get the sooner to the concert, 
the opera, the bridge table—always, everywhere, some reason for 
hurry, some excuse not to say anything ourselves or to let any- 
body else say it for us. We tear at express speed through our 
“Eats” and exalt ourselves as a model for all the world. 

A few years ago the hope was that wine would show us the evil 
of our ways and reform them. For long we understood the art of 
drinking still less than the art of eating. No doubt the reason 
was the difficulty and expense of providing ourselves with wine 
before we had vineyards of ourown. Certainly, we had no objec- 
tion to wine. Philadelphia cellars, and perhaps cellars in other 
towns, are not yet emptied of the Madeira with which our fore- 
fathers filled them. Nor had we any objection to stronger waters. 
But when I was young the house was the exception where the 
Madeira was brought up every day from the cellar, while the 
stronger waters were gulped down at the club or the saloon by the 
men of the family on their way home to virtuous ice water. To 
drink at dinner was not usual, and this was why men drank harder 
in their clubs. In the saloon a man was not allowed, as in the 
civilized café, to stay as long as he chose for one little glass; he had 
to go unless he paid for a second. Custom made of Americans 
gluttons, not artists, in their drinking. 

Wine is as essential as bread to a good dinner. The wise man 
would no more drink too much wine than eat too much bread, no 
more take odd drinks throughout the day than stuff himself be- 
tween meals. But without wine dinner is not dinner for those 
who know what dining is. It is hard to say what it degenerates 
into when the substitute is coffee with milk, or milk by itself. 
Without wine, the public banquet becomes a funeral feast. How 
colorless the dreary lines of White Rock, and how the ice in the 
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glasses chills all thought of cheer! Is there a man—or woman— 
with any sense of things who would not find it as hard as Mr. Bal- 
four to drink a health in water or lemon pop? Who will say that 
the old-fashioned bar was less good for us than the ice-cream-soda 
and French-pastry counter which fashionable hotels now adver- 
tise? It took centuries to perfect the wines of Europe, to study 
the special quality of each so as to know which should go with 
this course or that—centuries to produce even a vin ordinaire 
which the fastidious would not feel himself disgraced by drinking. 
We always could have the wines of Europe, that is, when we could 
pay for them; Europe’s knowledge we inherited without charge; 
and gradually our own vineyards were supplying us with as good 
and sound wines at reasonable prices as the Frenchman or the 
Italian reserves for everyday use. Moreover, drunkenness was 
no longer considered good form. Fashion had begun to expect 
“‘gentlemen”’, whatever their nationality, to finish their dinner 
at, not under, the table. Everything promised for the best in the 
best of all lands. And then came—Prohibition. 

Prohibition and Cold Storage between them have dulled and 
dimmed the color of life for the American. If the art of cookery 
and the art of dining made us what we are, what are we going to 
be when success crowns our present efforts to rid ourselves of both? 
Henry Adams may have been right, we may already have gone 
over the top of civilization, may now be starting on the downward 
slope. But where is the hand outstretched to warn us, to bid us 
halt in our mad career, in our hustling back, step by step, to climb 
again our primitive tree, to gorge again on the raw nuts of our 
primitive “Eats”? 


Ropins PENNELL. 
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CHARLES DUFRESNY 
BY RICHARD ALDINGTON 


CHARLES DurreEsny is worth reading because his Amusements 
Sérieux et Comiques are at once a kind of afterglow of the Carac- 
teres of La Bruyére and also a precursor of the no less famous 
Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu. That is not to claim that 
Dufresny is to be considered as an equal with these two masters of 
French prose, but it is to claim for him a more generous praise 
than is usually allowed an author who, without any exaggeration, 
may be described as “practically forgotten”. But a book which 
suggested to contemporaries, and still suggests, more than one 
comparison with the Caractéres, which later critics (among them 
Voltaire) have pointed out as a source of the Lettres Persanes, is 
not wholly negligible. If there are moments when the Amuse- 
ments too obviously betray the indolence of their author, there 
are other moments when they are brisk, genial and acute; and 
always this prose has the ease, the perspicuity, the “elegance” of 
the late seventeenth century—qualities which were a kind of 
common heritage to most of the French authors of the time, but 
are now recaptured by only an Anatole France. 

Charles Dufresny was born in 1648 and lived until 1724, his 
long life covering nearly all the reign of Louis XIV., and extend- 
ing into the Regency. His origin, says M. Vic, “remonte a un 
amusement du bon roi Henri,” who discovered a certain “belle 
jardiniére” very much to his taste. Some time later she pre- 
sented his Most Christian Majesty with a son. This son when 
he grew up was made “‘gargon de la chambre du Roi” —a rather 
appropriate title—and was the grandfather of our author. 
Charles Dufresny was born then to all kinds of privileges, among 
them being a striking resemblance to his royal ancestor, and a 
happy, facile temperament, which, above all things, disposed its 
owner to the love of “amusement”. 

“Tout est amusement dans la vie,” he says, “la vertu seule 
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mérite d’étre appelée occupation”; and Dufresny amused himself 
all through his long life with infinite precautions against the 
“occupation” of virtue. Even in his childhood he was fortunate 
enough to “amuse” his cousin, Louis XIV., for whom he had a 
real affection and who always helped Dufresny until the end of 
his reign. According to M. Jean Vic, this jester of the Grand 
Monarque could write extremely witty songs for which he wrote 
the music; he “savait découper des personages” (which may mean 
either silhouettes or cardboard marionettes), and “‘les disposer en 
tableautins comiques”’; and, finally, he designed English gardens 
“*before the English themselves had thought of it’”—which was, 
indeed, clever of him. Moreover, M. Vic continues, Dufresny 
held it necessary to amuse himself as well as the King. He spent 
so much money on “costly and original fantasies” that even 
Louis declared himself powerless to enrich Dufresny; he kept 
open table and patronized the fine arts, and “he inherited from 
his great-grandfather a taste for numerous experiments in love”. 
When the King sobered down Dufresny felt impelled to imitate 
him. He married and was unhappy; the death of his wife in 
1688 was, it appears, a happy release for both; these events left 
their mark in his writings. When the court became more gloomy 
and severe under Mme. de Maintenon, the “King’s Amuser” 
sold his office of “‘huissier de la chambre du Roi’’, and went to 
live in Paris, where to be free from constraint he rented two or 
three sets of chambers. He gambled furiously and in one of the 
tripots he came across Regnard, with whom he began to write 
comedies. In five years he had produced or had “‘a main finger 
in” no fewer than twelve plays. Unfortunately for Dufresny, 
the Italian comedians about this time were prohibited from acting, 
so that the poor man lost both his amusement and hisliving. By 
this time his expensive tastes, his amusements, and, above all, 
his gambling had made him well “acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows”, but as long as the old King lived Dufresny obtained 
from him both money and protection from creditors. He had a 
pension of 1,200 livres from 1700 onwards, and some years later 
he was made editor of the Mercure Galant. His famous book 
Amusements was first printed as early as 1699, inspired, we are 
told, by the brilliant conversation he carried on in the coffee- 
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houses. The end of his life was saddened by the death of his 
friend and protector Louis XIV., by increasing material diffi- 
culties, and probably by that extreme ennui and emptiness which 
old age presents to those who have lived purely for themselves. 
He died in 1724, having tasted the luxuries of repentance, and, 
unfortunately, having burned his manuscripts, among them a 
second part of the Amusements. 

The first edition (1699) of the Amusements is now rare. Pi- 
rated editions were issued almost immediately at Amsterdam and 
Lyons. Dufresny reprinted the book in 1706 and again in 1707 
with additions. His plays have several times been reprinted, 
two as recently as 1920. The only modern book on Dufresny is 
a thesis by a German named Jomann, which M. Vic says is 
“court et sans valeur”; and an article in The Review of Modern 
Languages appeared in 1911, but “la documentation est défec- 
tueuse”. The information we have derived from M. Vic’s preface 
is therefore more authentic, since he has given great pains and 
time to collecting accurate biographical material. 

The likeness of Dufresny’s Amusements (and their inferiority) 
to the Caractéres will strike the most superficial reader. Under a 
general heading a number of “thoughts” or observations are 
gathered together which a less scrupulous author could easily pad 
into long-winded discourses. Writers like La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, La Bruyére will always attract readers who are weary of 
mere words, because they have thrown off all the mere ornaments 
of writing and present only thoughts, stripped and muscular. 
These collections of maxims, of general ideas derived from long 
experience and observation of men, justify their popularity, but 
they must be truly excellent to obtain our admiration. There is 
no room for mediocrity in this genre—which perhaps gives a clue 
to the neglect of Dufresny. His one improvement on La Bruyére 
is the invention of a “Siamois’’, who is supposed to visit Paris 
and to draw curious deductions from the life he observes. This 
device permitted Dufresny considerable play of thought and 
satire, gave him opportunities for sly allusions and pretty enig- 
mas, and generally allowed him to introduce at least an appear- 
ance of novelty into a kind of book which could hardly please 
without it, and in which it was extremely difficult to attain. 
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Even La Bruyére feels he has to apologize for repeating his 
predecessors. But in La Bruyére and Montesquieu, still more 
in Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, so many pensées are personal and 
original that the echoes are of small moment—and after all, good 
sense is always good sense. We can hardly say this for Dufresny; 
the air of elegant frivolity which he gives his book is small atone- 
ment for the essential mediocrity of his mind; if he produces 
thoughts which strike the reader as just and sensible or just and 
amusing, there are none which have that quality of universal 
wisdom and profundity to be found in Pascal and La Roche- 
foucauld. Dufresny may boast that these two writers were his 
masters; his better claim to our interest is the device of the 
Siamese, which may have suggested to Montesquieu the machin- 
ery of his Lettres, for which the Amusements certainly provided 
more than one hint. 

In company with his Siamese (whom Dufresny picks up or 
drops without a moment’s notice as the humor takes him), we 
are taken on a “tour of the world”, to the Court, to the City, to 
the Palais, among the lawyers and the stalls, to the Opera, to the 
promenades, among the doctors and the professors; we hear of 
marriage and gambling, of the bourgeois and the public—neither 
of which are terms of reproach as they are to-day. Sketches of 
real characters are interspersed with general reflections, and the 
descriptions of these different scenes of Old Paris are very seldom 
particular; the idea of “local color” had not yet been born, and 
the old vigorous picturesque style was, of course, “Gothic” and 
“barbarous”. It would be absurd to look in these Amusements 
for a French equivalent to a racy satire like the Gull’s Horn Book 
or a set of sharply particularized portraits of eminent men such as 
we find in Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia. The tone of Dufresny 
is more like the tone of Steele—witty, but always within the 
rules, always moral and sensible. 

Dufresny’s virtues are the virtues of his periods, his faults are 
his own. Still, he was not without some sharpness. Here is an 
agreeable variation on his favorite theme: —“ Les uns s’amusent 
par l'ambition, les autres par Vintérét, les autres par l'amour; les 
hommes du commun par les plaisirs, les grands hommes par la gloire, 
et mot je m’amuse considérer que tout cela n’est qu’ amusement. 
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** Encore une fois tout est amusement dans la vie; la vie méme n'est 
qu'un amusement, en attendant la mort.” In spite of his eternal 
““amusement” Dufresny had stripped himself of numerous illu- 
sions. The Court, he tells us, is a most amusing place. It has 
good air; its avenues are smiling and agreeable to walk in, and 
they all tend to the same point: “Et ce point, c’est la fortune.” 
Follow several pungent little passages exposing the covetousness 
of the “noblesse de cour”, where “the great” sacrifice their life 
and their peace of mind either from duty or ambition, while for 
the “ subalternes, ramper et demander, c’est tout leur menége”. The 
Parisians are equally incapable of attention and of patience, they 
have no time either to see or to hear, they will work twenty-four 
hours to assaisonner the pleasure of a moment, their passions are 
keen but they enjoy the comforts of indolence—plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. | 

Dufresny has few illusions about the law, and none about 
lawyers and litigants; the inhabitants of the Opéra are “des 
peuples un peu bizarres; ils ne parlent qu’en chantant, ne marchent 
qu’en dansant, et font souvent l'un et l'autre lorsqu’ils en ont le moins 
denvie.”” He lets off a prodigious amount of steam on the topic 
of women, “des oiseaux amusants . . . volages dinclina- 
tion, faibles de tempérament, et fortes en ramage,”’ but after a few 
pages he pulls himself up with this reflection:— “ . . . cest 
une chose étrange, qu’on ne puisse parler des femmes avec une 
juste modération; on en dit toujours trop ou trop peu: on ne parle 
pas assez des femmes vertueuses, et l'on parle trop de celles qui ne le 
sont pas.” In this airy fashion, we are piloted about rather like 
country cousins in charge of an amiable cynic, who can do nothing 
but chatter and whose chatter includes for our benefit all the 
jokes he has evolved in the last year. It is brilliant, facile, good- 
mannered, and above all amusing, and fitted with quick strokes 
of character—from the “sot” who is so vain that the wits break 
their shafts uselessly on this “‘wall of brass” to the truly modest 
women who “ne léve les yeux que pour voir si les autres femmes sont 
aussi modestes qu’ elle.” 


RicHarp ALDINGTON. 


CONSCRIPT MORALITY 


BY GEORGE THOMAS SMART 
I 


THis morning’s post brings me an avalanche of letters, and 
very few of them seem aware that there is such a thing as hap- 
piness anywhere in the world. Here and there a missive comes 
from the warm centre of things, but most of them are mandatory, 
laying upon me “a great moral responsibility”, as they call it, 
if I fail to respond in money or loyalty to the causes they repre- 
sent. Apparently my unknown friends suspect my moral lean- 
ness, and they fall upon me with a remorseless insistence that 
sometimes wearies me into an unmoral acquiescence. They 
assume that I cannot safely be left to myself, and that an obsti- 
nate individuality prevents me from getting at my own moral 
good; and so I am classified with those whose native tendency 
towards the Fall {needs the fortifying prevention of sheets of 
inked paper. 

It is amusing to watch the astonished look on the faces of these 
hot moralists, who would make over the universe of duty while 
we wait, when, following up the attack in person, they discover 
the indifference, or perhaps the repugnance, of the man they ap- 
proach. For the moment, they flutter in the void, having no 
language for the situation,—since they are debarred by hypothe- 
sis from profanity,—and at last they sheer off, finding comfort, 
no doubt, in thinking of ancient parallels when other prophets 
and leaders were rejected in an untoward time. 


II 


I have received lately a good deal of what is called “literature” 
from the “efficiency experts”. I do not know who told them of 
my failures, and sought in this furtive way to help me escape from 
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muddle-headedness; but someone must have done so, for they 
press upon me the conviction that I am not at all a standardized 
man. The rigorous teachers who seized my youth did the best 
they could with it. They brought to bear upon it the classic 
examples and traditions, and also the classical punishments, 
watering it with tears,—mine, not theirs,—and life has been con- 
tinuing the process since. 

And yet I do not fit into the efficient scheme. _I find no inspira- 
tion in card-catalogues. Time reactions I have, of course, and 
I am never more responsive to its flight than when listening to 
expositions of effectiveness; but when I become unduly aware of 
them they are fetters and not pinions. And as for averages, I 
heartily detest them. 

My work would look rather badly if set down on a work-sheet, 
for instead of figures representing concrete realities in the world 
of tangible goods, it would run something like this: To one hour 
verifying a forgotten—forgotien, mind you, shades of efficiency !— 
quotation. To half an hour talking with a neighbor from whom 
I did not learn a single fact. To another half hour watching a 
child trundle a little car and marking the expression of wonder 
upon his face. To two hours writing these inconsequential 
sheets. And five minutes writing a business letter. 

This would be my morning’s work. And in the afternoon the 
report would be still worse, for two hours would go into hearing 
certain philosophers talking “‘about it and about”, another in 
wandering through a picture-gallery, and one more drifting along 
the streets looking at the shops and the fair faces, and if the latter 
proved to be numerous, I, with Leigh Hunt, should have had a 

good day. 

You see how inconclusive all this is! It does not bake bread. 
The strident efficient world comes with its formulas of energy 
and accomplishment, and I have been standing in the market- 
place idle all the day. The efficiency expert looks coldly upon 
me and asks, as a policeman asks a vagrant: “Have you any 
visible means of subsistence?” and I feebly reply that I have not, 
for my main dealing is with the invisible. And he curtly orders 
me to “move on”. 

A few of my friends are in the same case. They work for un- 
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born cities, or else their goods are a little out of date. They 
whisper—for they hardly dare to speak openly—such names as 
Plato and Lucretius, and now and again they mumble something 
about “‘the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome”. But they cannot mend the electric bell when that 
efficient instrument refuses to work. They cannot repair a shoe 
which might bring them appreciably nearer to the efficient goals. 
They have no complete “views”’ on the reorganization of society. 
They cannot even keep their own books; for somehow there are 
always bills to be paid, and no money to pay them with. And 
they keenly feel their position, which is set forth by their effective 
mentors with the clearness of Judgment Day, so that a few of 
them are willing to say their Nunc Dimittis—though not for the 
orthodox reasons. 

But I am more hardened than my friends and rather glory in 
my shame. For I believe that life is more than a living: it is its 
own sweet and wonderful self, always full of mystery, of truths 
that text-books hide away, of powers that go beyond man’s 
strength, of beautiful things that he cannot master but is driven 
ever and again to attempt. And an entrance into these things 
can only be attained by open minds, and the fitting that the study 
of man’s past dreams will give—dreams spiced with heroism, re- 
flection, and the outbreaks of desire that we call art. For these 
dreams have laid hold on reality—refined it, made us love instead 
of fear it, and so made us masters of its tragic substance. 

This is why the pushing forward of a mechanical efficiency by 
the doctors of reality is oppressive to me, for it makes too im- 
portant the less noble aspects of the natural order. The natural 
order exists, as I well know, and we must wrestle with it; but we 
need interludes of the diviner sort of play, and more than ever do 
we need the uncategorized souls that antedated the more compact 
moralities of to-day. 


Ill 


There is another kind of letter I receive, which has to do with 


the world of opinion. 
In the first place this world is multifarious, and so varied that 


I am continually kept aware of contemporary life by the method 
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of shock, as I am assailed first by one side and then another, in 
the controversies of the day. Everything seems to be in the 
melting-pot which I am asked to stir, and intoxicating fumes 
arise from it that either make me think myself an “authority”’, or 
else cause me to fall in! I am supposed to have opinions on the 
government of the nation by politicians, on society by the up- 
lifters, on domestic science by the food experts, on woman’s 
place in the national life by the feminists, on drama, on hygiene, 
on child-education, in short, on the rights of all minorities except 
my own. 

I am supposed as a free individual, with a modicum of educa- 
tion, or at least the power of reading, to deliver myself on these 
grave matters and to put into the common fund of intellectual and 
moral life my own formulas about them. This, however, is only 
a supposition, for the letters usually contain a reply-postcard 
which is so framed, or so informed with a particular party spirit, 
that I can reply only in a prearranged way. My opinion is as- 
sumed to coincide with that of the benevolent secretary who sent 
me the missive; if it does not, it is rather difficult to reply at all, 
for a diffident man does not wish to embroil himself in contro- 
versy more than he can help with formidable personages bris- 
tling with statistics. 

These friends of mine have a perfectly articulated set of con- 
victions about the subject in hand. They do not really mean 
that I should utter my own: they mean that I shall accept theirs 
while I seem to proffer my own. They offer a correspondence 
course in morality made easy, or in opinions to order while you 
wait. All you have to do is to affix a one-cent stamp and sign 
your name, and the Society for Regulating City Traffic, or the 
other Society for Procuring the Matriculation of Needy Persons 
into places which they cannot keep, will do the rest. 

These opinionated friends doubtless think that I have no back- 
bone, and that my virtue is but fugitive and cloistered. I do not 
know many things, I admit; I am on the fence-a good part of my 
time, and I expect that I shall have to stay there, because I have 
little time to dig deep enough to get at the truth of many mat- 
ters, and less than good honest search would invalidate my con- 
clusions. And so I am blowing neither hot nor cold—simply not 
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blowing at all; I leave this to my zealous friends to do, and one 
must admit they do it well—on many questions of the day. 

The truth is, I do not wish my mind to become a forum where 
the public can become too familiarly at home. Instead, I am a 
decidedly private person who sits uneasily when some “loud, 
strong, tedious talker” asks me to lend him my ears. I may 
have to awake from my undogmatic slumber sometime; but I 
put off the evil day as long as I can, for when it comes I shall 
have to learn “the art of going deep” to get my foundations. 
And my present tasks are no midsummer holiday. 

After all, convictions are so important, and so wearing to the 
holder, er to others who come within his circuit, that they should 
only be accepted when inescapable. Many things are offered 
to me as convictions that are not worth the agony of soul de- 
manded by a conviction, and the later battles which must be 
waged to get it realized. And then, often enough, if numerous, 
convictions get in each other’s way, and the owner has a moral 
riot on his hands. I am trying, therefore, to have as few convic- 
tions as I can, but those I have I take rather hard, and they are 
possibly honest, certainly my own. 


IV 


Besides schemes of efficiency, and sets of dogmatic convic- 
tions, I find some of my zealous friends are trying to get me to 
enroll myself in a specially prepared kind of society in whose 
bosom I may realize myself to the full. They kindly plan a sys- 
tematic order where I shall have a chance to blossom inwardly, 
because all the outer manifestations of my desires have been ar- 
ranged for me weeks, months, and even years ahead. 

I have a few rare holidays, but these friends have preémpted 
them, and when I would go into the desert to rest awhile, they 
have planned for my presence in the midst of a social mélée 
that they call a “Community Day”, or a celebration which aims 
at some fixed result, and so has to be treated as business. If I 
would meet my fellow man on grounds of humanity, and probe 
a little deeper into his infinite secrecy, I am pulled out of my in- 
dividual corner to be the fifth member of a committee, to get ac- 
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quainted with some other man who is perfectly indifferent to 
me, as I to him, when I meet him panoplied in such mechanical 
armor. And if I try to get away from the perfect community 
these friends would furnish me, they call me selfish, individual, 
a highbrow, a Brahmin, and a dozen other pleasant and gentle- 
manly things. 

I do not want this perfect society! It would confuse me, since 
on the showing of my correspondents I am so imperfect myself. 
I do not care for these lugubrious gaieties: I have been to many of 
them, and I know what it is to eat baked meats while I sit by 
the side of prospective speakers, who, as Don Quixote remarks 
of medieval knights, “indulged themselves with little other 
food besides their thoughts.”’ Too often have I tried to talk 
with some solemn bacchanal at a feast, who was as human as a 
_ directory; or I have been approached in conversation by a fierce 

zealot who roasted one side of my moral nature while the other 
side was frozen. Remembering these festivals of the spirit, I 
have, with Matthew Arnold, more than a faint dislike of the dom- 
inant note. 

This community of limited interests leaves me unmoved, be- 
cause there is no call upon me for the powers that I have, and no 
proffer of the things I enjoy. I love adventures with individual 
men, and would go alone, afoot, ready for chance travelers on 
the way. Instead of the one man, or two at the most, that I need, 
I am offered a whole population and my social digestion balks at 
the provender. For there is something in me of the fastidious- 
ness of the Elizabethan traveler who liked only three kinds of 
meat: Jews, Turks, and Infidels. 

My social saviors carefully point out to me that it is wrong to 
realize my social self in my own way: it is the others I should con- 
sider; but if I cannot get my social self realized in the way that 
somehow makes it richer, mellower and more human, how am I 
to bring those “others” anything but a pale replica of social pro- 
grammes and statistical goods? And then, what are those 
“others” doing for a still third term of society, or for me? I need 
saving too, as my benevolent friends will swiftly admit; but I need 
saving by a different system, preferably by pure and native hu- 
manity. And I set it down as one of my few convictions, that pure 
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and native humanity is one of the hardest things to come at in the 
world inhabited by my sociological friends, or to attain after 
such ccurses of social education as we are offered to-day. 

The ideal community I am looking for is vastly different from 
the one proposed by my benevolent correspondents. I some- 
times wonder if they have ever been in the ideal society, or really 
know it when they see it. Their manner certainly is not “a rec- 
onciler of the first accostings of society and familiarity”, which 
Montaigne thought indispensable. 

To me it means a free play of persons one upon the other, and 
above all it means a discovery of delight. My benevolent friends 
always leave delight out. Their society is too dreadfully earnest, 
too portentously solemn, a sort of moral prison with all the latest 
improvements to which they have sentenced themselves from a 
sense of duty—or is it a doctrinaire intention of being consistently 
logical that is the motive of it? The society I look for is jeweled, 
free, open to the unexpected, and to make sure of the perfect 
condiment, Eve is there with a splendid and insatiable curiosity, 
so that there can be no limit to the subjects considered or the arts 
displayed. 

But my correspondents are all masculine, as is the society they 
offer, and sombrely clothed. And they all make speeches. To 
call women “talkers” is a base slander: see how man has devas- 
tated silence! I am surprised that my benevolent friends, the 
builders of the new society, never invite Helen when they hold 
their celebrations to measure the height of the walls, for she is a 
good listener, and she has her place with other lovely contem- 
poraries in the society I look for, since she can dismiss by personal 
magic the confused reticence that often possesses masculine 
bosoms, which prevents the recital of heroic deeds, or the lyric 
flights of imagination. 

This, however, may be a mark of supererogation; though it 
adds to the delight of my imagined community by ministering 
to the forgetfulness of the framework of things for a moment, 
as the lark’s song makes us forget the foot-pounds of energy that 
he uses to rise so high. The society I long for really steals the 
formalist’s weapons and realizes more than his goods, but never, 
never, in the relations set down per programme. And when the 
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noble community asks me to come into its delectable quarters, 
I go humbly and gladly, and I come away with the determination 
to make it prevail. 


V 


Something of the same rebellion stirs within me when I am in- 
vaded by the philanthropic moralists who are quite sure of my 
duty, and their own, which is to awaken the sense of mine. I 
often wonder whether their moral tasks ever get done, for they 
are so frequently away from their own ethical home, knocking at 
my doors and probing my moral unworthiness with dull and pain- 
ful instruments. 

It would be easy to follow the path they mark out for me, if I 
could honestly think it would lead to the millennium as quickly 
as they think it would; for most minds welcome a sedative meth- 
odology which automatically resolves all the hard cases for it. 
If I could only give a certain per cent of my income to some 
charitable administrator, and thenceforth be absolved from the 
daily demands that move my heart and disturb me so that I can- 
not eat or work or sleep! If I could make one prime renunciation 
and then live in the Endless Quiet! 

But somehow I feel that my proper task is more vague, more dis- 
turbing; for I am never to be let off sentinel duty in this world; 
and nothing that is human is to be foreign to me. So I cannot 
accept the arranged philanthropy offered to me, or abolish my 
peccant humors by submerging them in one particular activity. 
I may take a part of what is offered, but to give my heart entirely 
to the amelioration of street-cleaners, or the elevation of black 
people in the Mountains of the Moon, I cannot indeed! 

The truth is that the moral equipment does not fit; it is cut to 
the average measure, and like suits given out by the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, it needs much alteration to avoid making the 
wearer look like a moral scarecrow. And it hinders by its unfitness 
the very action I could otherwise properly take to do something in 
philanthropy for myself. 

For the essence of morality is that it shall be voluntary and 
choose its own allegiances, and not accept those already espoused 
by a man’s ancestry, or his contemporaries, unless there is a clear 
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sight of the moral imperative which grows out of real relations 
felt by the giver and the recipient. To give to a society is per- 
haps a necessary part of the machinery of life to-day, but unless 
one can discern hearts as the beneficiaries and get into some re- 
lations with them, the gift is shorn of the perfect grace. And 
to receive gifts from a society and never come into worshipful 
relations with the giver is equally hazardous for needy humanity. 
A new philanthropy, even when rational and human, needs to 
prove its case against those known to every honest man’s heart. 
Benevolence exacted at the point of the pistol, or that over- 
powers by the organization of its machinery, is not the high- 
est; but that which falls upon a man’s conscience with the force 
of a personal revelation. 

Every man has private areas of benevolence where he can sow 
his seed and watch it grow. Sometimes it does not do very well; 
sometimes it exceeds his expectations; but at least he has the 
chance of rectifying his judgment, or his error in kindness; for 
benevolence does make errors in rationality, and none more than 
the organized benevolence of the day; and it needs the sight of 
proximate results as a guard and inspiration. One of my heavy 
burdens is the sense of inability to choose my nearer and vital 
philanthropies as much as tenderness would urge, because there 
is an organized benevolence already arranged before I came into 
the philanthropic world, in whose face, by reason of custom and 
tradition, it is hard to attain a personal freedom, which is the 
beginning of morality. 

This is why I sometimes refuse to be held up by the philan- 
thropic highwaymen who ask me to stand and deliver. I tooam 
on the way to moral ends, carrying something of good will to men, 
and I prefer to see it get to the goal myself, and to enjoy the kin- 
dling warmth of personal relations and the sympathy that ensues. 

I suppose my philanthropic friends will say that my way is not 
efficient; but then, I have already pleaded guilty to that charge. 
To me it seems living, and this is the important thing, for it has 
the zest of the unexplored and unexpected about it. My pauper 
may turn out to be a prince in disguise; my poor relation a gen- 
ius. But the moral programmes I receive are too ironclad; they 
do not allow irrelevant things to come in; they confine themselves 
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to “cases”; whereas I need the surreptitious human joys that 
make life exquisite—those first essays in personal benevolence 
that are as delightful as the first tune one plays, or the first pic- 
ture one paints. From the point taken by the philanthropic 
moralists who see life steadily and see it whole, my contribution 
may not be very good, but again, it is mine, and consciously mine. 

I feebly give way on certain Sundays in the year, when a 
bishop or a secretary tells me of the awful state of the aborigines, 
or when I am urged to elevate the Yellow Race to the cultural 
level of Occidentals; but I am growing stronger in resistance as 
time goeson. Perhaps these resolutions are but “confused troops 
of wandering cogitations”, yet I find certain great doctors of 
humanity whose words strengthen my obstinacy, and leave me 
with the impression that some day my views may prevail. 


GrorGE THomas SMART. 
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RUE DES VENTS 
BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
I 


It was an old house, and there seemed to live 
Along its mousey corridors still a gloom 
Of lives long-cancelled. In my quiet room 
Among my books, I could hear fugitive 
Hesitant faint intrusions that withdrew 
Before they had entered to my presence there. 
The very light was thick, and on the stair 
The darkness glowed and flickered. So I knew 
I was at home there; for on every side 


Beyond these walls life to me thus had seemed 
Always a hush where ancient voices hide— 

A dusk where candles had so lately gleamed— 
A masque of those who went and us who bide— 
A dream that many another ghost has dreamed. 


II 


Here in the quiet chambers that I love 
Evening comes gently; from the garden, cries 
Of laughing children float; and there above 
The old roofs, toward the western glow, there flies 
A swallow from the south thus early come 
To seek a summer that is still a dream. 
The chestnut buds to wooly pods have grown 
Green-lit beyond the window where I lean. 
Summer is singing and the night is still, 
Now listening to that song; I too, oppressed 
By some old faith in beauty, yield my will 
To that which lights the gold lights of the west,— 
And long for summer though it come again 
With dreams of beauty and with proof of pain. 


RUE DES VENTS 
Ill 


This is the dusk-hour when for old love’s sake 
Ghosts in this garden might arise and move 
Down vanished paths, and memories might awake 
Out of the death that is so chill to love. 

You whose old sins have in the later time 

Become a legend perilous and sweet 

With tragic whisperings of courtly rhyme,— 

Lovely dead chatelaine!—are these your feet 

That now across my silence slowly pace 

Thrilling the darkness of this garden-close? 

Turn! . . . No, this is no golden harlot’s face,— 
This is the bud that is not yet the rose, 

This is a ghost of things that never were, 

This is a child. The dusk grows sweet with her. 


IV 


Be wise, be wise, O heart forever seeking 
A wine whose fervor must the goblet break! 

Let now the Sleeping Beauty lie a-sleeping; 

Her lips could not speak sweeter did she wake. 
Her dreams may last some happy moments still 
Before the dawn’s first resonance of grey 

Shall stir the east and, growing swiftly, fill 

Her soul with joy and terror of the day. 

Yet as the Sleeper lifts her quiet eyes 

And to my troubled gaze their laughing glow 
With loveliness and love of love replies, 

I know that she has dreamed more than I know— 
And lights outshining wisdom flush and start, 
And summer sweeps wild wings across my heart. 


Vv 


Psyche! whose fairness of the rain-swept brow 
And delicate breast and smooth unquiet hair 

So long have filled my dreams,—what wonder now 
That I again come and again find fair 

The curve and color of these vestments worn 

In mortal semblance for a little while? 
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Out of the far isles of the past reborn 

You still keep, as in marble, this dim smile— 

And I, the recurrent mortal lover, follow 

Your pale recurrent dream of youthful love, 

And seek as seeks in April’s track the swallow 

To trail your secret footsteps as you move; 

Even like the swallow little knowing why 

Your look should light the earth and flush the sky. 


VI 


This day is all a greyness of dim rain. 
Earth and the sky alike are wrapped in fold 
Of the dim memory of some ancient pain, 
Some wrong of bitter gods endured of old; 

All grey and spent, save where I see you move 
With lifted golden head and laughing eyes 
And breast so delicate that no power but love 
Could dwell there with his singing sorceries. 
Proud little head, lifted amid the gloom! 


Gay serious little heart, swift-running feet! 
Into the shadowed broodings of this room 
You bring the light of regions far and sweet— 
So sweet, that if you left me here alone 

It would be life and sunlight that were gone. 


VII 


Your body’s beauty is an air that blows 
Out of some garden where the spring has come— 
- Where never yet has faded any rose 
And never any singing bird is dumb. 
You are white waterfalls in piney woods 
Touched by the freshness of October wind. 
You are the slim young silver moon that broods 
Over a dusk where lovers wander blind. 
And how shall these eyes ever have their fill 
Of you, alight with loveliness and love— 
My starlit water, tremulous or still, 
Across which music wakens, as you move! 
Over the floor laughing and white you pass. 
I see all April light that ever was. 
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When the mad tempest of the blood has died 
And sleep comes on, still I am half aware 
Of the long sloping music of your side, 
And windy light is round me with your hair. 
I move through dusks between the day and night 
Where night and day and vision interwine; 
The breast of Her who was the gods’ delight 
Touches a cheek I vaguely know is mine. 
Doubt and believing mingle while there stirs 
Your hand that wakens mine out of its dream; 
Hope knows not what is hers, nor Memory hers, 
Amid the marble curves that change and stream; 
And only Beauty, through dim lights, can claim 
These hours that have no time or place or name. 


IX 


O happy heart, O heart of loveliness! 
Against the morning you lift up your face, 
And smile against the morning’s smile, no less 
Beautiful than her beauty; and the grace 
Of her long-limbed and sweet processional hours 
Is but attendant on your morning laughter. 
Trailing her wreaths and scattering her flowers, 
Where your light footsteps go, she follows after— 
Follows your feet with sunlight. . . . Till we are 
Silent again and lonely, where there rise 
Dark evening trees, over them one great star, 
While other stars come slowly to the skies— 
And hand in hand, where the world goes to rest 
I am lost in wonder, and silent is your breast. 


x 


Your beauty shall not save you from despair 
In after-days when life is not so sweet 
Along the garden-paths. That you were fair 
And well-belovéd, can it ease your feet 
Down through the dark upon whose edge I stand 
And see the shadows deepening on ahead 
Even to the borders of the empty land 
Where beauty ends and all the dreams are dead? 
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Child! drink the sunlight of this perfect hour 
Which makes a slender blossom of your breast! 
Time has gone dreaming, that your heart may flower 
And while he sleeps, be happy. That is best; 
And laugh in triumphing beauty, even at one 
Who in each flower sees flowers that now are gone. 


XI 


Here at my window, in the waning light 
Of afternoon, with serious bended head 
You labor at a letter; as you write 

I wonder, can words say what should be said? 

I wonder if the misspelled lines can hold 
Anything of this rapt and dreaming face, 

The delicate brow, the carven wavy gold, 

The white neck bent in dim abstracted grace? 
That lad in battle to whom your message flies— 
I in my madness wish that he could share 

This hour. No inky page of your replies 

Could speak to him as speaks this gold-shot hair 
To me who linger, near yet more afar 

Than you, boy, can be, wheresoever you are. 


XII 


Since beauty holds no lease of settled date, 
And youth has tenure but while roses blow, 
And mortal hope must yield to mortal fate, 
And every dream that comes must surely go— 
Since these most lovely phantoms cannot be 
Companion of the grey years that confess 

Wild love to hold life’s chiefest sovereignty, 
Yet must without it seek for happiness— 

Then let the autumn of the soul become 
Transfigured with its own appropriate hues; 

As in high pageant, when the flowers are dumb, 
Old forests lift the splendor earth must lose, 
And hills with solemn foliage of the fall 
Outvaunt the spring, in phantom festival. 
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Go by! but go not lightly; as you pass 
Send back such gleam as the departing sun 
Pours down the hillslope where the fading grass 
Turns to a path of gold. The day is done 
And evening stars come on. Yet you shall rise 
To-morrow to a world once more complete, 
And green shall be the valleys to your eyes 
And wild shall be the paths before your feet. 
But as you tread your way across the earth, 
Look back sometimes, belovéd, and recall 
I taught you love and laughter at their worth; 
And of the bitterness, I knew it all 
And would have spared you, had the power been mine. 
Dreams, dreams again! There is no anodyne. 


XIV 


Birds that are beautiful and sing in the sun 
Fly southward when the summer day is done. 


_ Oh may the fountains of the golden south 
Be worthy of your delicate thirsting mouth! 
Oh may the magic of the tropic isles 
Where the great palm-trees lift their tufted crests 
Answer the light and music of your smiles, 
And may the waves curl gently round your breasts. 
Southward as goes the swallow to the sun 
May you go ever till the race be run— 
And at the end, may Time, whose terrible feet 
With the swift splendor of your limbs compete, 
May he be merciful, and just at the goal 
Smite suddenly the beautiful body and soul. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SKEPTICS 
BY KARL YOUNG 


Dorine the last generation or two, and especially during our 
own, the art of Shakespeare has been undergoing an energetic re- 
examination. One may fairly say, indeed, that we live in a new 
period of Shakespeare criticism, a period characterized by skep- 
ticism. One evidence of this new critical temper is the appre- 
hensiveness of those who have no share in it. On the occasion of 
the recent tercentenary observances, for example, Mr.. John 
Palmer could write such disheartened words as these: “At no 
time in our literary history was the English public, as represented 
by its critics and leaders of taste, less qualified to admire and 
celebrate William Shakespeare. Never was his fame so low or so 
confused.” Although I must squarely combat Mr. Palmer’s 
opinion, and can have no part in his despair, I recognize the source 
of his critical disaffection; for, I repeat, a skeptical attitude 
toward Shakespeare’s art is characteristic of our time, and may 
be discerned in contemporary critics of every degree of profes- 
sional responsibility. I may add also that the expressions of 
this temper show almost every degree of discretion, from judicial 
candor to impish abandon. The British poet laureate writes: 


Shakespeare should not be put into the hands of the young without the warn- 
ing that the foolish things in his plays were written to please the foolish, the 
filthy for the filthy, and the brutal for the brutal; and that, if out of veneration 
for his genius we are led to admire or even tolerate such things, we may be 
thereby not conforming ourselves to him, but only degrading ourselves to the 
level of his audience, and learning contamination from those wretched beings 
who can never be forgiven their share in preventing the greatest poet and 
dramatist of the world from being the best artist. 


The most provocative theatrical critic in contemporary Eng- 
land—no other than My. Shaw—presses the matter further: 


It is possible, perhaps, to cure people of admiring, as distinctly characteris- 
tic of Shakespeare, the false, forced rhetoric, the callous sensation-mongering in 
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murder and lust, the ghosts and combats, and the venal expenditure of all the 
treasures of his genius on the bedizenment of plays which are as wholes, stupid 
toys. . . . The fact is, we are growing out of Shakespeare . . . heis 
nothing but a household pet. His characters still live; his word pictures of 
woodland and wayside still give us a Bank-holiday breath of country air; his 
verse still charms us; his sublimities still stir us; the common-places and 
trumperies of the wisdom which age and experience bring to all of us are still 
expressed by him better than by anybody else; but we have nothing to hope 
from him and nuthing to learn from him—not even how to write plays, though 
he does that so much better than most modern dramatists. 


Those who speak from professorial chairs may be more meas- 
ured in their utterances, but they are no less incisive. “Again 
and again,” observes Professor Stoll, “it appears that theatrical 
effect, or the light and shade of the whole, is more precious in 
the dramatist’s eye than a character’s integrity. . . . No 
one has more imaginative sympathy than Shakespeare; but he 
employs it by fits and starts, often neglects motivation and 
analysis, takes a leap as he passes from one ‘soul-state’ to another, 
and, not content with the inconsistencies of life, falls into the 
contradictions of convention and artifice.” 

These dicta I summon not as being precise and complete state- 
ments of the varying positions held by the several critics, but 
rather as fair representations of the critical temper of their school. 
Taken generally the skeptical criticism of our day is not a dis- 
paragement of Shakespeare’s mastery of language or of human 
emotion; it is essentially an arraignment of his artistic procedure. 
These critics readily admit that Shakespeare did many great} 
things better than anyone else has ever done them; but they 
insistently maintaining that his plays are defective as harm 
nious works of art. The charges brought in detail are numerous 
and show a wide variety. Some of them echo the fault-finding of 
Shakespeare’s own day, some are obviously personal, and some 
are insignificant. The most penetrating of the pronouncements” 
seem to deal with a problem that may be described in simple 
terms as the relation of ¢haracter to action. And this problem / 
deserves particular attention, for in scrutinizing Shakespeare’s 
habit of developing personages from stories we may, I think, best 
prepare ourselves for understanding the nature of his art and for 
identifying the essence of his power. 
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___ Some of our contemporary Shakespeareans, then, are reporting, 
- from this play or that, a fundamental artistic defect. This lesion 
in the organism of the drama may be described, simply, as a 
cleavage between the personality and the action in which he is 
engaged—an incongruity between the character and the plot. 
In essential parts of certain-of these plays the critic finds the 
personality of the hero developing into qualities and magnitudes 
that do not conform to the fabric of the action. The personality 
seems to outgrow the design. A psychological inconsistency is 
discerned between men and their deeds. What the hero does, we 
are told, cannot be reconciled with what he is. 

~” Let us observe the application of this notion to such a play as 
Othello. For the action of this tragedy Shakespeare availed him- 
self of an Italian novel of Cinthio, and to the events of this tale 
the dramatist adhered with substantial fidelity. As one reads the 
Italian story one casually observes that the hero’s jealousy is 
aroused very suddenly, and that the tempter succeeds with rare 
facility. But this observation gives the reader no pause, for the 
- unnamed Moor has no substance in the way of personality, and 
one is ready to accept whatever the narrator may offer. The 
tale is a mere succession of events, and in the absence of hu- 
man vitality the reader must be receptive to the excitement 
of the happenings or he will receive nothing at all. The Moor 
yields easily; but why not? He has no human authenticity with 
which to resist any action that the story-teller may record or 
contrive. 

Now no one need be told that, having chosen this narrative 
fabric for his action, Shakespeare erected in the midst of the 
borrowed events a fresh and potent creation whom we know as 
Othello. This personage occupies the réle of Cinthio’s Moor; 
but the man, Othello, never existed in the world until Shake- 
/speare created him. If, then, in the midst of a story by Cinthio 
we encounter this intense person created by Shakespeare, we may 
justly enough inquire whether this new dramatic figure will 
submit to the action provided for him. Will all of the new psy- 
chology conform to all of the old intrigue? 
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The orthodox belief is, of course, that the behavior of Othello 
is psychologically rational: that he is a pure and trustful spirit 
who fell through the uncanny guile of Iago. But this doctrine 
the skeptics of our day do not readily accept, and the chief 
obstacle to their acceptance is the personality of Othello himself. 

Through the first part of the play—before the temptation— 
this personage moves before us in the full dignity of his passionate 
love, his eloquence, his poetry, his self-control, his sagacity as a 
public servant. Othello’s assured command over Brabantio’s 
turbulence, his romantic charm and quiet candor in the council- 
chamber, his military mastery and beatification in love after his 
arrival in Cyprus—these phenomena reveal the lofty personage 
who is made to succumb to the manceuvers of Iago within one 
scene of the third act, and who at the end of the scene is found 
kneeling beside his tempter, swearing blood and vengeance. 
One fairly wonders whether the ready vengeance and the kneel- 
ing figure are not a bit of sensational story rather than part of 
the man we have by this time come to know. For after the 
contrivances of Iago have run their course of agitation, this 
same man, Othello, emerges again from the frantic intrigue, and 
once more we feel the presence of the earlier personality, in his 
pride, now pathetic, in his power, now softened, in his love, 
now understood. Would this man have succumbed to jealousy | 
through such solicitings as those provided in this intrigue? Would 
Othello have trusted this calumniator rather than his own wife? 
Could the person that Othello is ever have done all the things 

that Othello is made to do? The skeptics say he could not. | 

Professor Stoll puts it thus: 


It is only by means of a specious and unreal psychology, . . . that 
he is made incapable of distrusting the testimony which his whole nature 
forbids him to accept, to the point of distrusting the testimony and character 
of those whom both his nature and their own forbid him to discredit. . . . 


“That jealousy . . . is purely melodramatic jealousy.” 
Mr. Shaw declares . . . “The actor cannot help himself 
by studying his part acutely, for there is nothing to study in 
it. Tested by the brain, it is ridiculous: tested by the ear, it is 
sublime.” 
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The skeptics hold, then, that the hero and the plot are in part 
irreconcilable, precisely because the force and richness of Othello 
have burst the bonds of the inherited intrigue. 

Similar considerations confront us in Macbeth. The action of 
the play as it came to Shakespeare from the chroniclers was that 
of a blunt warrior engaged in barbaric events. Although these 
events may shock us, they are in no way improbable—they 
belong readily enough in the narrative of a bloody usurper with 
whose inner thought and emotion we have no vital contact. 
His disloyalty and brutality stir in us no qualms of incredulity. 
{ In Shakespeare’s hands, however, the brutal Macbeth is so 
transformed that through utterance after utterance we are 
admitted into the recesses of a pliable and emotional nature. 
The action of the old story still runs on through its occurrences of 
blood and violence; but the agent to whom these old crimes are 
attached is a new personage who owes his existence to Shake- 

‘Speare. This personage has the old ambition and, in large meas- 
ure, the old courage—the story required that. But in addition 
he possesses a new range of qualities, a new personality. In 
this new Macbeth of Shakespeare the essential element is a 
moral imagination declaring itself in images of horror. Con- 
science is in play before us in forms of frantic human distress. 
A personality of worth and elevation is speaking to us in the 
accent of a great nature. Once more, then, the skeptic raises 
what he calls his “common sense objection”: namely, “that such 
a man would not have corhmitted such deeds.” “To propose 
this dastardly violation of honor to Macbeth,” writes Mr. 
Bridges, “would, most probably, have stimulated his nobility 
and scared him from his crime, however fully he might have been 
predetermined on it.” 

But of all the plays the one that most readily invites the 
interest of the skeptics is the play which has always most charmed 
the average person and most fatally stimulated the curious. I 
refer, of course, to Hamlet. Although the old play of Thomas 
Kyd from which Hamlet derives is lost, the means are at hand for 
reconstructing its essential content. It was a revenge play of 
stirring and barbaric import. The hero was roughly but in- 
telligibly presented as a man of action, delaying not primarily 
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because of internal inhibitions but because of baffling or en- { 
cumbering circumstances. The obstacles to his vengeance were 
external: the King was surrounded by guards; hence the chief 
ground for delay was manifest and simple. The external ob- 
stacles, for example, clearly motivated the device of Hamlet’s 
pretense of madness: Hamlet intended that this manceuver 
should assist him in evading the King’s guard, and in killing his 
adversary. The old hero, then, was hard in his temper, vigilant 
and cautious, and relatively simple in his traits. He was a | 
typical avenger. 

In readapting this older play Shakespeare retained its outer | 
fabric of personages and events—he was forced to keep them if 
he was to present the traditional story at all. In Shakespeare’s 
play, then, we see, now and again, the old revenge hero in all his 
energy, hardness, and barbarity. There are found also the 
feigned madness and the succession of stage devices from the old 
version. But the old avenging Hamlet, belonging to an Eliza- 
bethan dramatic fashion, is largely supplanted by a new Hamlet 
who belongs to Shakespeare alone, a Hamlet who in this play 
exists for the first time. Of this new personage the essential 
characteristics are a noble mind and a sensitive moral nature. 

For Shakespeare’s Hamlet the essential dramatic conflict is no 
longer with external circumstances but with inner distress. The 
external obstacles are gone. Hamlet explicitly assures us that he 
has strength and means, and he repeatedly denounces himself for 
not using them. The essential consideration for Hamlet, then, 
is not the physical pursuit of Claudius and the achieving of 
vengeance upon his murderer. Hamlet’s problem is how to 
readjust oneself to a world in which one’s mother can commit 
adultery. For a son in this predicament what is the remedy? 
What will repair for him the ruined moral order? Surely not 
vengeance. The darkness that has settled over the beauty of 
Hamlet’s world cannot be dispersed by the mere destruction of a , 
life or two—or by any other means. For Shakespeare, then, » 
the external matter of revenge has receded into unimportance. 
Shakespeare’s passion is spent not in curious devices showing 
how an avenger might act, but in appalled contemplation of mm | 
an injured soul must endure. 
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Te, then, in the midst of an old revenge play, with its stealthy 
hero and its sensational episodes, Shakespeare has reared a new 
personality gifted with thought and beauty and sorrow, is it to 
be expected that the play as a whole will betray no evidence 
of the proceeding? Will the new personality conform to all of the 
old mechanism of action and stage device? Consider, for exam- 
ple, so conspicuous a contrivance as Hamlet’s pretense of mad- 
ness. In his struggle with external difficulties the Hamlet of the 
older play had a reason for this expedient. It was, as we have 
seen, a stratagem that should aid him in outwitting his enemies. 
But from Shakespeare’s play the King’s body-guard and all other 
external obstacles to vengeance have been removed. And yet the 
old contrivance of pretended madness is retained—it must be 
retained, I repeat, if the traditional story is to be recognizable. 
But in the absence of the old motivation, what new reason does 
_ Shakespeare give for the device? He gives no reason at all. 
“Thus at the end of the first act Hamlet’s abrupt announcement 
of his intended deception leaves us baffled. Conjectural ex- 
planations have accumulated, and additional guesses may yet be 
added; but those who find this exercise entertaining should not 
forget that they are engaged in fancy, and that in inventing subtle 
explanations for Hamlet’s stratagem they are applying their 
acumen precisely where Shakespeare allowed his own energy to 
relax. 
The question asked above, whether Shakespeare has success- 
fully united an inherited plot and a freshly created character into 
a new organism, is essentially equivalent to asking whether 
Hamlet’s character and action have ever been satisfactorily 
explained. Many persons, I suppose, will readily reply in the 
affirmative; but the diversity, or partiality, or eccentricity of the 
explanations actually offered has aroused only a notorious dis- 
trust. Certainly Professor Bradley’s able appraisal of the 
worthiest of the traditional theories has been distinctly unfavor- 
' abletothem. The fact is that, through one limitation or another, 
the interpretations of the man Hamlet as merely fine and feeble, 
or conscience-stricken, or inordinately reflective, have all been 
found inadequate to the tragic data of the play itself. 

For the last twenty years or so the view most favored by 
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scholars and readers has been that of Professor Bradley himself, 
which he phrases briefly thus: “The direct cause [of Hamlet’s 
irresolution] was a state of mind quite abnormal and induced by 
special circumstances—a state of profound melancholy.” This 
“melancholy,” which Mr. Bradley undertakes to differentiate 
from insanity, accounts, he thinks, for all that mélange of elements 
in the play commonly felt as more or less contradictory and con- 
fused: Hamlet’s inaction, his bursts of energy, his lucidity when 
alone or with Horatio, his keen satisfaction in trivial actions, 
his irritability, his hardness, his lethargy, his inability to under- 
stand why he delays. Furthermore this melancholy is thought 
to be “perfectly consistent also with that incessant dissection 
of the task assigned”. Surely this interpretation does not lack 
inclusiveness. 

Although the response of contemporary criticism to this view 
has not yet crystallized, one can surmise that it probably will, in 
its turn, be found inadequate. Some, at least, will probably 
urge that this new description is too pathetic for the character as 
a whole, believing, with Professor Stoll, “that Hamlet is meant 
for an heroic, not a pathetic figure.” My own qualms concerning 
Professor Bradley’s interpretation arise not from any one- 
sidedness in it, and not from its leaving this or that unexplained, 
but rather from its explaining too much. I fear that the sort of 
disease attributed to Hamlet not only accounts for everything 
that the hero does.in the play, but would account also for virtually 
any conceivable thing that a man might do. I find it hard to 
think of an act that for Pro‘:ssor Bradley’s Hamlet could be 
called inconsistent. But a man for whom no act would be in- 
consistent is, I suppose, commonly considered unintelligible. 

I surmise, then, that Professor Wright approaches the truth in 
this recent conclusion: “No critic has made one perfectly com- 
prehensible man out of Hamlet.” So much the candid readers 
of the play seem more and more ready to concede. This, at any 
rate, is what the skeptic believes; and he thinks also that he 
knows the reason for the critics’ failure to reconcile the person- 
ality of Hamlet with all the things he does. The plot, that is to 
say, is the work of Thomas Kyd; the person whom we know as 
Hamlet was created by Shakespeare. In various fundamental 
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respects the two elements are irreconcilable. ‘“‘He [Shakespeare] 
retained all the archaic machinery,” writes Mr. Robertson, 
“while transfiguring all the characters. A marvel this tour de 
force remains; but no jugglery can do away with the fact that the 
construction is incoherent, and the hero perforce an enigma, the 
snare of idolatrous criticism. . . . The ultimate fact is that 
Shakespeare could not make a psychologically or otherwise con- 
sistent play out of a plot which retained a strictly barbaric action 
while the hero was transformed into a super-subtle Elizabethan.” 


II 


These few examples—Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet—must 
suffice to illustrate what the skeptic means by a cleavage between 
character and plot. Lively illustrations might, of course, be 
drawn from the comedies; for the same effect of incongruity is 
likely to arise whenever in the midst of a highly adventurous or 
fantastic story is created a personage of potent and rich vitality. 
But from what we have before us we may venture to estimate the 
justice of this modern skepticism, and its effect upon our appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s power. 

Is it, then, true that “at no time in our literary history was the 
English public, as represented by its critics and leaders of taste, 
less qualified to admire and celebrate William Shakespeare”’? 
Is it any that never before has his fame been “so low or so con- 
fused”’? (My own answer would be that never before have 
Shakespeare’s critics been so generally enlightened, his essential 
potencies so clearly felt, his fame so secure, and his contempora- 
neity so obvious. And this good fortune arises in large measure, 
I think, from the fact that in these times the readers of his plays 
are more directly fixing their attention where Shakespeare 
certainly fixed his. If we are losing interest in those vexed in- 
quiries as to when Macbeth first conceived the murder, why 
Emilia was silent about the handkerchief, and why Hamlet pre- 
tended madness, we are the more direct and ardent in our 
attention to Macbeth, Desdemona, and Hamlet themselves. I 


venture to believe that the informed reader is giving himself \ 


more artlessly to the thought, the utterance, the poetry, the 
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crises of emotion and insight—those moments when the play 
disappears and we dwell for brief instants in the presence of life 
itself. Th’s reader, I take it, is more willingly, and less fearfully, 
taking counsel of the school for which Mr. Shaw speaks when he 
advises us “‘to dissect out the absurd sensational incidents of the 
borrowed story from the genuine Shakespearean tissue”. I shall’ 
not boast that our generation is the first to discern “the genuine 
Shakespearean tissue”. |My impression is, however, that the 
teachers and critics of our time will fall below their privilege if 
from the labors of the skeptic they do not derive means for de- 
livering the general reader from the delusion that all things in 
Shakespeare are excellent, and, more particularly, that Shake- 
speare is a flawless artist. 

The reader deserves deliverance, for example, from the spell of 
Coleridge when it emanates from a saying like this: “Shake- 
speare never followed a novel because he found such and such an 
incident in it, but because he saw that the story, as he read it, 
contributed to enforce, or to explain, some great truth inherent 
in human nature.” One is depressed in the thought that under 
the influence of such an utterance thousands of school folk are 
expending their daily energies ingeniously straining at Shake- 
speare’s plots in an attempt to find human significancies for every || 
detail of the inherited mechanical fabric, meanwhile diverting 
their attention from the minds and rhythms of Shakespeare’s 
creatures themselves. 

And that one needs deliverance also from many a critic of our 
own time appears, for example, from the dominant tone of Mr. 
Palmer’s tercentenary ‘utterance, referred to at the outset: “We 
shall do well to assume, where the genius of Shakespeare seems in 
his greater works to falter or go astray, that the deficiency lies 
rather in ourselves than in Shakespeare. . . . Few critics 
have ever gone wrong in praise of Shakespeare. No critic that I 
know of has yet succeeded in calling him to judgment.” This 
declaration may seem to have the virtue of making us humble; 
but does anyone suppose that so unrestrained a judgment can 
make us wise? Clearly there is still need for repeating Arnold’s 
sober warning, “He [Shakespeare] is not altogether, nor even. 
eminently, an artist.” 
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But however salutary we may consider the historical criticism 
of the skeptic to be, we know well enough that, even at its best, 
it cannot speak the final interpretative word. It is only the 
first step toward appreciation and judgment. It restrains the 
cunning of the merely dexterous, and clears the way for compre- 
hension. It gives salience to Shakespeare’s uniqueness; it helps 
to isolate his essential power. If it happens to dispel a delusion 
as to Shakespeare’s art, it declares the mystery of his creative 
force. Into that mystery, however, historical criticism does not, 
in its own right, penetrate. For that final entering into the es- 
sence of Shakespeare, historical method must appeal to insight. 

And what is it that is left to insight? How is the personage 
who lives aloof from the action to be known at all? If a man’s 
actions do not reveal him, what does? One may answer briefly: 
We know the Shakespearean personage not essentially through 
his physical-acts but through his speech: through his emotion, 
his images, his phrases, his cadences, his poetry, his _,- 

Mr. Shaw observes: 


‘The Shakespearean delineation of character owes all its magic a oe 
the line which lets you into the secret of its utterer’s mood and temperament, 
not by its commonplace meaning, but by some subtle exaltation, or stultifica- 
tion, or shyness, or delicacy, or hesitancy, or what not in the sound of it. In 
short, it is the score and not the libretto that keeps the work alive and fresh. 


Il 


In taking leave of this matter, however, one is tempted to utter 
a final reminder. [If historical criticism, upon which the skeptic 
depends, is to be useful, it must be employed with tact. Shake- 
speare’s usual literary procedure undoubtedly exposed him to the 
danger of incongruity between mediocre stories and weighty per- 
sonalities; but it does not follow that he was incapable of eluding 
the danger. A judicial survey of the plays will, I think, disclose 
almost every degree of fundamental artistic concord. In some 
the concord is complete. Of these plays I can mention only one, 
the mightiest of them all: King Lear. The hero of the older play 
on this subject, which Shakespeare had before him, was a mild soul, 
who, when Goneril spurned him from her door, could respond thus: 
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This punishment my heavy sins deserve, 

And more than this ten thousand thousand times; 
Else aged Leir them could never find 

Cruel to him, to whom he hath been kind. 


It seems all but incredible that this plain personage should be an 
antecedent of Shakespeare’s terrifying pagan: 
Hear, Nature! hear, dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purposes, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful. 
Into her womb convey sterility! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase. 
. . .« Ifshe must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth, 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt. 


Anyone who can endure reading this superb and awful curse 
knows that Shakespeare spent himself relentlessly in the over- 
powering speech, rich mind, mad energy, and outrageous passion 
of Lear. Here, if ever, I infer, we might expect the violent new 
creation to burst through the limitations of the inherited fable, and 
to stand boldly apart from it. Iventure the observation, however, 
that in none of the other Shakespearean tragedies are character 
and plot so solidly united. And I suggest a reason. In the 
story of King Lear Shakespeare, for once at least, laid hands upon 
a great moral action. The subject is as grave, as deep, as omi- 
nous as existence itself. King Lear is the tragedy of old age— 
of the tyranny brought by years, inescapable and unconscious, of 
the ingratitude of youth, inevitable and unconfessed. This is a 
mighty theme, presenting a human predicament elemental and 
perilous beyond love, family, nation, or honor. Into the midst of 
this story Shakespeare launched an energy of creative passion not 
matched in all art; and yet even this thrust of imagination left 
the fabric of the story intact. Thus it was that King Lear became 
the greatest of all dramas. 
Kar. Younc. 
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GOPHER PRAIRIE 
BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Gorpuer Prairie is the little Western town in Main Street, the 
book that has set all America talking. Some people say that 
Main Street is a gross libel on the small American town; others 
say that it is a true indictment of its smallness. I am inclined to 
think that the truth lies somewhere between the two opinions, 
as the truth has a way of doing. 

Perhaps if I had read Main Street after I had had some oppor- 
tunity of forming my own judgment, instead of before, the picture 
it presents would have made a different impression on me. It is 
a depressing book, and I have no intention of reading it again, but 
the impression it did leave upon me was one of squalor, and the 
little towns I have seen in the West are far from being squalid. 

The one I know best js situated in country of considerable 
natural charm, and might be expected to have acquired some 
charm of its own by this time; for it is not very new, as things go 
in the West, and though it has prospered it has not greatly in- 
creased. It is not entirely without charm. On the outskirts are 
the residences of its chief inhabitants, none of them large, but most 
of them attractive in the way of American homes, and surrounded 
by the open lawns and the beautiful trees which are America’s 
special contribution to the residential idea. In general appear- 
ance this gives better results than England’s rows of villas, with 
their little gardens in front, and their bigger gardens behind, of 
which you see little or nothing from the road. In the residential 
section of any small town in America, you can pass under the 
shade of tall trees, with a succession of well-kept lawns on either 
side of you, and the neat houses, mostly of wood painted white, 
with their verandas, and flowers about them, standing a little way 
back. There is more space than in English villa gardens, and 
nearly all of it is open space, so that when the trees have matured 
the effect is as if you were passing through a well-kept park. I 
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don’t remember reading of any scene of this sort in the Gopher 
Prairie of Main Street, but it is a distinctive mark of all the little 
towns I havé seen, and to leave it out is not to deal fairly by them. 

When you come to the town itself, the effect is far less agreeable, 
but there is at least one thing that goes to its credit. Main Street 
is usually very wide. There is a sense of space about it which in 
some degree takes off from the very poor quality of the buildings 
which line it on either side. I mean architectural quality. The 
newer buildings are usually of brick or stone. They are probably 
adequate in construction, but they are mean in appearance, and 
the more effort there has been to make them imposing the worse 
they are. That wonderful spirit in architecture which has put 
America first among the nations in the practice of this great hu- 
manizing art has not yet reached down to the needs of the small 
town. Here she is still at the bottom of the scale. 

The small Western town began years ago with frame buildings 
of an unusually debased type. There would be a series of one- 
story wooden buildings with roofs running back from the street, 
but hidden and disguised by square fronts which made them ap- 
pear to be of two stories. Everybody knows the pattern of these 
from pictures, even if they have never seen them. Sometimes an 
attic window would pierce the middle of this sham front, some- 
times it would be used for advertisement purposes, sometimes it 
would just be left bare. I suppose the idea was to give a more im- 
posing town-like effect, and such early monstrosities might be for-_ 
given if they had been discontinued. But the type is persisted in. 
I have seen such buildings in course of construction, but instead 
of the wooden fronts, which may be considered as a kind of hoard- 
ing, they were using galvanized iron, shaped and colored to imi- 
tate stone. I have seen one that was actually built of stone. It 
was a bank building, of rough granite blocks, with a pretentious 
sort of castellated air about it. There was just room for a door 
and a window, and the upper front was pierced in such a way as 
to call attention to the fact that there was nothing behind it; so 
that the sham, which in this instance one might not have sus- 
pected, seemed to have been gloried in. . 

The brick-built stores are usually quite plain, which is some- 
thing to be thankful for; but they are nothing but great boxes, 
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with no roof-ridge to be seen, or anything to break their monotony; 

and sometimes, at a corner, you may see the long upper line slop- 
ing a little from the front, so that even the natural squareness of 
such construction is denied you. 

In the town I was in and out of during some days, there was 
only one commercial building upon which the eye could rest with 
any pleasure. This belonged to a lumber-yard, and was an honest 
wooden shed, well-proportioned, with a good roof. I have been 
told since that this was probably built to the standardized design 
of one of the big lumber companies, who take a pride in turning 
out such buildings well. It was probably designed by a good 
architect, and its lesson, combined with the poor conceptions of 
building all around it, is that the ordinary sense of right build- 
ing, which continued well on into the nineteenth century, as can 
be seen in the small towns of New England, has been lost; and 
the only way to get it back is through the taste and knowledge 
of those who have made a study of it. In Gopher Prairie it has 
never existed, because it died out before that town came into 
existence, and other ideas took its place. The only thing to hope 
for is that the taste and knowledge which is so abundantly at 
work in the centres of American civilization will presently extend 
over the country. Then the inhabitants of Gopher Prairie, quick 
to catch new ideas—because they are Americans—will regret the 
deplorable mistakes they have been making for so long, and will 
soon arrive at something quite different. 

It is a matter of considerable importance. Civic pride is very 
strong in America. Every little town is in some sort of rivalry 
with its neighbors. But they leave out almost entirely this 
question of beauty; or else they do not know in what the beauty 
of a town consists. I suppose, in the early days, every little town 
hoped to grow into a big one, which would account for the shams 
to which they still cling. At the best, you may see a few buildings 
suitable to a city perking themselves up among the poor little 
buildings. And it is seldom in a town as much as fifty years old 
that you will not see some untidy weed-grown “lots” in the very 
middle of it, that havenever been built on. Nothing looksfinished. 
You cannot imagine people who take a pride in their town 
settling down to it with satisfaction. Yet they do, and point out 
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to you some very ordinary new garage, or meat-market, as an 
example of what they can do if they try. 

Here and there, in a town rather larger than the ordinary, you 
may see some attempt at beautifying in the way of a small park, 
or at least of trees and lawns and flower-beds near the railroad 
station. And some of the companies that sell gasoline for auto- 
mobiles have erected attractive-looking kiosks in an outstand- 
ing position, to which attention is drawn by a stretch of mown 
turf with a bed of gay flowers in the middle of it. It is extraordi- 
nary how this easy device brightens up a dull-looking town. But 
trees and lawns and flowers here and there do not suffice. A 
town is beautiful, or otherwise, because of its buildings, and they 
continue to erect them in Gopher Prairie with no eye to any sort 
of beauty, either of the whole or of the part. 

I suppose an experienced architect is hardly ever employed, 
and that the designs, such as they are, are prepared by the build- 
ers. In the old days, when good building was a matter of tradi- 
tion and craftsmanship, this system used to work, and the result 
was beauty. But it cannot be trusted to work now. Good 
architects must have their chance if these ugly, stupid little towns 
are to put off their poverty of outlook and take their place among 
the good things that America is doing with such vision and energy 
elsewhere. It must already have dawned upon the inhabitants of 
most of them that they will never become big towns. But the 
little towns of the Old World are among the most beautiful of all, 
and there is no reason why those of the New World should not 
make themselves so, upon different lines of their own. 

There is hardly such a thing as a village in the Middle West. 
The town, however small, is the unit, and there is nothing to 
criticize in that, nor in the regularity of the lay-out, which would 

_ be something for an architect to work to. A small American 
town would always be different from a small English town, but it 
need not be less attractive. There is a charm of newness as well 
as a charm of age. I wish I could see one of these little Western 
towns taken in hand by somebody who had the right sort of vision 
about them. There is no end of opportunity, and if it were done 
once the example would be followed. It would give the inhabi- 
tants something in which they could take a legitimate pride, and | 
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add much to the value of their existence. For it would lead to so 
many other things for which the ground is already prepared. 
There is no doubt that good architecture is a high, civilizing in- 
fluence, and that a community which takes no account of it lags 
behind in the march of progress. 

I have not found the inhabitants of Sie small towns fairly 
represented by those of Gopher Prairie in Main Street, although 
some of the more enlightened of them have told me that they 
themselves do recognize truth in that picture. If they recognize 
it as true in any respect, its effect upon their future may be bene- 
ficial. I think that the chief fault of Main Street is that it takes 
the pettiness of life for granted, and makes you feel that the only 
possible thing is to escape from it. But that is not how I feel 
about the reality. Many of the people who live in these towns 
are of good education, and I have met not a few men of mark in 
the cities whose early life was spent in one of them. I mean men 
of culture and character, and not only men who have been success- 
ful in business. Those who remain behind are not, as a rule, 
people of any wide outlook, and perhaps never will be. A small 
town is a small town, and where it is many hours’ journey from the 
nearest city it is bound to impose a certain narrowness. But the 
potentialities for a wider outlook than at present obtains are there. 
People do read—more widely, I think, than the corresponding class 
in England. They welcome lecturers from the Chautauquas and 
other organizations which provide them. If these do not carry 
them very far, the demand for them shows that there is fruitful soil 
to work upon. The people, generally speaking, are open to ideas: 
and ideas run fast in America, though there is sometimes an 
inability to translate them into action which hardly seems to ac- 
cord with the American character. 

The main drawback to the real advance of these comparatively 
small communities is not their smallness but their belated adhe- 
sion to the dollar standard. This has long been given up where 
civilization has advanced. America is the land of great fortunes, 
but, as elsewhere, what a man does with his money is more im- 
portant than the amount of money he has collected or inherited. 
It does not seem to be so in these small towns. You will often 
be told what a man is supposed to be “worth”, which always 
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means so many thousand dollars. That this does not represent 
all, or the best part, of what a man is worth, is one of the ideas that 
has not penetrated far. One need not quarrel with the phrase, 
which has its understood meaning, but it is a fact that a man who 
may have spent his whole life in piling up his dollars, have inter- 
ested himself in nothing outside the work that has brought them 
to him, have lived in the same meagre way as if he had been in 
possession of scarcely any dollars at all, and be looking forward 
to no change in this respect—that such a man is likely to be re- 
spected more than one who has lived the fullest life open to him 
upon whatever income he may have earned, but without amassing 
capital. 

There is always some genuine interest attached to a man who 
has been successful in making money, especially if he has done it 
entirely on his own initiative. He must have seen something of 
life, and have some power of dealing with it. But it is an interest 
that soon wears thin, and when everything in the world is brought 
sooner or later to the standard of dollars and cents it becomes a 
weight upon the mind. And in a small community there is little 
to temper the insistence of such talk. The men who practice it 
have no idea that it is not of supreme interest to everybody with 
whom they may come in contact, and allow themselves an extreme 
license in the length of their disquisitions. . 

There is a great deal of ill-regulated talk in America, even 
among the highly educated—talk which debars conversation— 
and there is curiously little effort to cope with it. Among the less 
sophisticated it often develops into a struggle between several 
would-be narrators in which the most persistent captures the field 
for the time being. When he has once captured it—usually with 
the phrase, “ Now, I’ll tell you”—the rule seems to be to give him 
his head until he has worked himself out, when the next most in- 
sistent undertakes to tell you, and does so at the same inordinate 
length. I ventured once to consult upon this phenomenon a 
friend who does understand the art of conversation. I said that 
I had often seen clever men and women sitting in enforced silence 
while some long-winded talker was holding the field which ought 
to have been open to everybody. He did not deny the fact, and 
gave rather an interesting explanation of it. He said that Ameri- 
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cans were kinder than other people, and suffered bores rather than 
hurt their feelings. 

I like this explanation. It throws a mellower light upon the 
steam-roller type of talker himself, and fits in with my own ob- 
servations. I had already found that one method of relieving 
the boredom of having to sit back and listen to a succession 
of long diatribes about dollars and cents was to watch for the 
little gleams of “‘niceness” that showed up in them, like flowers 
in a dry desert. I have come across very few money-grubbers 
among these men whose chief preoccupation is the making of 
money, and they are generous and even lavish with it when a call 
is made upon them. They have a name in America for the man 
who is close with his money. They call him a “tight-wad”’, but 
I am bound to say that I have never met an example of one, when 
there has been any question of whether I or somebody else should 
pay for something that had to be paid for, and I wanted to be the 
one to do it. They will not let you, if they are in any sort of 
host-like relation to you, and they take the widest views of that 
relationship. 

No, the trouble with the smaller men is not that they are 
ungenerous with their money, but that they do not use it to 
better their condition—or at least not until they have made so 
much that they can do so without injuring the important opera- 
tion of making more out of it. There must be countless people 
in the small towns of America with incomes of thousands a year 
whose expenditure is represented by as many hundreds. 

Perhaps the man gets all that he wants. He has his business 
for his chief interest, and has never learned to desire a different 
sort of life from that at his command. If he has the prospect of 
making a large fortune, he will spend it like the rest when his time 
comes, but in the meantime he is satisfied to live in a small way, 
and is probably happier in doing so than he will be when he has 
made his pile. He will certainly give his wife and children their 
full share in his prosperity, and if his wife can also buoy herself 
up with that hope she may find something to solace her for the 
lean years enforced upon her. But in the meantime her life is 
often a hard one, and to my mind a far harder one than ought to be 
her lot, though she faces it pluckily enough. 
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The servant problem is difficult, and many of the women do all 
their own household work and look after their children too, if they 
have any. The wonder is that they appear on public or semi- 
public occasions looking so refined and so well-dressed as they do. 
I suppose the men themselves do a certain amount of the heavier 
work, and there are many ingenious labor-saving devices. But 
in spite of everything there seems to be an undue complaisance on 
the part of those who could often avoid the necessity in seeing 
their womenfolk turn themselves into household drudges. 

It is difficult to make comparison between the Gopher Prairies 
of America and the small towns of older countries. The ap- 
parent absence of caste feeling may be less than it seems. There 
must be some differences, but they are hardly visible. This is 
good if it means that no sort of work carries with it a social stigma; 
but refinement of living is, after all, one of the signs of advancing 
civilization, and the possession of money is no substitute for it. 
The tradespeople of a small English town would not mix on terms 
of social equality with those of the professional or “leisured” 
classes, nor with those of the working classes, though each class 
would have many points of contact with the others. 

In Gopher Prairie the classes run into one another, and the 
store-keepers are at least as good as anybody, but their standard 
of living is not higher than that of a well-to-do English trades- 
man. Nor, perhaps, are many of them better educated; in 
knowledge of the world they are less so, because their contacts 
with it are less varied. ; 

Yet there is a difference, to the advantage of the Americans, 
which can be felt, though with difficulty defined. I think it lies 
more in what one feels they might become than in what they have 
actually done with their opportunities. In America it isso mucha 
matter of looking forward, and one gets into the habit of doing 
so, especially in the more recent settlements. There is hope and 
expectation everywhere, and progress is so marked, if one casts 
back. 

But what is progress? Has Gopher Prairie made none be- 
cause at its beginnings it expected great things and has achieved 
only small ones? I think it has made much progress if, with little 
more than the population it had a generation ago, it has stabilized 
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itself and enjoyed prosperity within its borders. If it will never 
become a great city, it has it well within its own grasp to become 
a pleasant and inviting country town, which would provide a life 
more attractive to many than the life of acity. The fact that peo- 
ple do elect to live in and about small country towns everywhere 
in Europe, and in the older parts of America, but that scarcely 
anybody would choose to live in Gopher Prairie unless his work 
tied him to it, is the strongest indictment that can be brought 
against it. 

But little time lies behind it since its foundation, and much 
time lies ahead. In another generation the reproach may be en- 
tirely removed. 

ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
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THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
BY THOMAS CALLANDER 


SPEAKING at the inaugural meeting of the Institute of Physics 
on “‘the hope he had for the world,” Mr. Balfour focussed atten- 
tion once more on the réle reserved for science. “By the growth 
of science,” he said, “invention would give comfort and leisure 
where at present discomfort and labor were the only means of 
producing an article. . . . That was the idea of progress 
which held out most hope for the future, and that was based on 
the work of men who were engaged, as they were engaged, upon 
probing to the bottom the secrets of Nature.” 

In this simple, engaging way Mr. Balfour reiterates a message 
which has perhaps a greater vogue among thinking people than is 
enjoyed by any other modern gospel. The truth contained in it 
is so manifest, and the bearings of it are so familiar, that it is su- 
perflous to elaborate the theme. Toconvert the potential bounty 
of Nature into actual wealth for human consumption is an ab- 
sorbing and legitimate task for all concerned. For the scientist 
the exhilaration of discovery, the sense of solid work done for so- 
ciety, the reasonable prospect of substantial personal gain, are a 
sufficient incentive to instant research. For the community at 
large the sheer material benefits of genuine research, benefits 
“gross as a mountain, open, palpable”, are a guarantee that 
scientific effort will never flag for lack of moral and physical sup- 
port. Well may Mr. Balfour emphasize the function of science in 
resolving the perplexities into which the nations have been plunged. 

Eminently practical as the problem and its solution appear 
when stated in the conventional way, there are grave reasons for 
regarding the solution as in a high degree illusory. It is too sim- 
ple to be effectual. The very proofs that already science has enor- 
mously eased the laborious lot of multitudes are a disproof of its 
power to exorcise the evil spirit which torments the world. 
Science, organization, machinery, have done wonders. A modern 
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economist calculates that these things have placed the equivalent 


of twenty slaves at the service of each family in a progressive | 


country; and there can be no question of the big access of com- 
fort and leisure thus enjoyed by the average citizen. Material 
wants have increased at a much faster pace than the satisfactions 
procurable, and if modern science and industry have provided 
a marvellous material equipment for society, in ability to dif- 
fuse contentment throughout society they have been singularly 
ineffective. 

It is not the purpose of this article to contend that exploitation 
of wealth, the pursuit of material success, is immoral or improper. 
Otherworldliness and asceticism we set aside as irrelevant, regard- 
ing them as elements in a wider view of human destiny than we 
need adopt here. Asa safe, practical guide, whom no one would 
censure as a visionary or saint, we may follow Aristotle. Asceti- 
cism certainly finds no favor in his eyes, as anyone who dabbles in 
philosophy soon learns. Decisively as Aristotle rejects the sug- 
gestion that the acquisition of worldly goods is the end for man, 
and its attainment happiness, he nevertheless accords to external 
possessions a necessary place in the good life. Modern philosophy 
would refuse to concede so much as Aristotle to external goods, 
but it would admit that the material progress of a community is 
a sign of, and constitutes part of, real progress. Few would agree 
that poverty, or pain, is a necessary condition of right living, al- 
though their positive function in the scheme of life is not to be 
ignored. Yet one is well within the mark in contending that 
the rampant vice of western civilization is the abnormal absorp- 
tion in material success. 

To convince those who are inclined to be sceptical should not 
be difficult. It is surely beyond dispute that where an impulse 
becomes a passion, and where that passion is so inflamed as to im- 
pair or destroy the very means of its own gratification, the im- 
pulse has become a vicious one. It may be a delicate problem to 
say at what point the impulse to create and enjoy wealth becomes 
vicious; but the doctrine of virtue as a mean contains an element 
of irrefragable truth which does apply here. By excess good can 
become evil: and the point at which a good principle becomes evil 
haslong been passed when its further realization spells self-destruc- 
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tion. Materialism in Europe and America passed the danger- 
point long ago. Like Kronos grown to full estate and “swollen 
with pride,” material success, when subjected tono higher purpose, 
is eternally doomed to mutilate the physical universe, which is its 
parent, and swallowthe blessings whichare its children. Through 
hypertrophy materialism has become a disease. The most salient 
example is the greed which disgorged upon Europe the destroying 
forces of the Great War, and which continues to paralyze the pro- 
ductivity of every community to-day, through the furious pas- 
sions of class concupiscence which the disease inspires. 

A hundred palliatives for this ruinous phase of materialism are 
daily offered to an uneasy world. Religion continues to proclaim 
her consolations, doubtfully in many quarters; as if, after all, the 
spiritual may be less real than the material. Organization, tech- 
nical and labor-saving devices, profit-sharing, joint-control, com- 
pulsory insurance, all the schemes for restricting free competition 
—these and much more have been tried, without avail, and with- 
out any prospect of lasting success. Russia, in a fever of ma- 
terialism, thought to scrap the whole civilized modern system, 
while enjoying the fruits, and rattled back to the barbarism of 
nomad Scythia and worse. There is no health in the panaceas 
that merely change the name and quantity of the homceopathic 
dose. In his heart every sincere, sane man knows that something 
other than material agencies must be brought to bear upon the 
existing evils if they are to diminish or pass away. Greater pro- 
duction and more thrift imply a different attitude of mind, a 
changed temper. The whole gamut of economic expedients from 
unlimited competition to despotic communism has been run 
through. There is no way out by paths cut in the tangled for- 
ests of materialism. The path to health and safety points up- 
ward as well as onward. 

For the reasons briefly outlined the suggestion is offered that 
the cure for the present world-sickness indicated by Mr. Balfour 
will fail of its purpose. It is too redolent of the materialism which 
it is intended to counteract or appease; and accordingly we are en- 
titled to look elsewhere fora remedy. That the remedy is sought 
in a familiar quarter, in education, and that the specific form of 
the remedy is a matter of controversy, need occasion no surprise. 
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Not for the first time does civilized society seem to make a 
fresh start. The Great War does plant a conspicuous milestone 
on the line of march, but there are others. We have only to go 
back about a century to find an era of “reconstruction” identical 
in many features with the present crisis. The “‘sophisters, econ- 
omists and calculators” whom Edmund Burke discerned as the 
real corrupters of the age have their counterparts in our own day. 
In essence the lesson extracted from the French Revolution by 
Carlyle is the same as that which Burke enforced; and the wars of 
1870 and 1914 confirm Carlyle’s diagnosis; pace Mr. Wells, who 
avers that Carlyle’s exposition is in many respects “evil-spirited.”’ 
What matters is that, just as the warning of France saved Europe, 
so the more terrible warning of Russia is saving the western world. 
If modern democracies carry on without passing through the fur- 
nace of Russification, we have to thank for that the recoil of many 
a brooding and resentful heart from the spectacle of woe presented 
by the mightiest nation that ever thought to redress partial griev- 
ances by universal wrong. 
Among those who watched the French people as they struggled 
slowly through revolution and defeat to renewed life were their 
neighbors to the East. Many and mixed were the judgments 
passed on the shifting scene: but the event has proved, and will 
prove again, that the great men see most of the game. Of all the 
spectators who viewed the European cataclysm the most balanced 
and profound was the philosopher Hegel, and we are not likely to 
be far astray if we accept his verdict on the ultimate cause of the 
self-inflicted agonies of the French republic and nation. In his 
opinion the French, and other peoples ‘of his time, made the su- 
preme blunder of trying to found the new order on principles of 
materialism. For himself and his friends he had marked out a 
different path: the task of rebuilding a shattered society by a dis- 
cipline and training of mind and character, in home and school 
and state. Not merely as a speculative genius, but as an active 
worker in the practical enterprise of educating the young, Hegel 
advisedly lays the emphasis, where it ought to go, on the mental 
background, on the spiritual and ethical milieu which the revolu- 
tionaries had despised, and for lack of which the fabric of material 
success, imposing as it seemed, came down with a crash. The 
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revolutionary movement, in so far as it was a calamity, he stig- 
matizes as simply materialistic in essence, and turns with cheer- 
ful optimism to his self-chosen mission. 

Like professing reformers at the present day, and with as good 
reason, Hegel feels himself to be standing at the door of a new era. 
His government, he observes, had furthered the general popular 
education by the completion of the national schools, thereby fur- 
nishing for all the means of learning what is essential to them as 
human beings, and useful for their station in life. One measure 
was the establishment of a type of school in which scientific and 
technical education could be pursued independently of ancient 
literature. In the other class of school, such as he himself directed, 
the old language study was retained, partly as a higher means of 
education open to everyone, partly as a solid basis of advanced 
scholarship. To the objection that the concentration on classi- 
cal learning, made possible by the division of schools into two 
types, would result in one-sidedness, Hegel’s answer is that con- 
centration alone can yield the depth and power which render 
many-sidedness possible: while the anxiety that goes in fear of 
one-sidedness is too often the concomitant of the feebleness that 
is capable merely of many-sided and inconsequent superficiality. 

To the suggestion that the civilization of the newer world, the 
enlightenment, the advance in all the arts and sciences, had worn 
out the children’s shoes of the Greeks and Romans, and outgrown 
the antique leading-strings, Hegel gives no quarter: 


If we grant that in general we must start from what is super-excellent, then 
for higher learning the literature of the Greeks above al], and next of the Ro- 
mans, must be and remain the foundation. By their perfection and grandeur 
these masterpieces must be the spiritual bath, the profane baptism which gives 
to the soul the first indelible tone and tincture for taste and science. And for 
this imitation a general, external, acquaintance with the ancients is not enough; 
but we must put ourselves out to board and lodge with them, to absorb their 
atmosphere, their ideas, their manners, even if need be their errors and prej- 


udices, and to become at home in that world—the most beautiful that has been 

Hegel is no trimmer, but he is no unbalanced enthusiast; and if 
his confident tone ruffles the susceptibilities of the utilitarians 
they ought to derive comfort from the reflection that Hegel of all 
men had earned his title to speak with authority. His works at 
large reveal, what indeed he himself asserts, that of the sum of 
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high human achievement he knew all the best.. It was also part 
of his good fortune that the forces in favor of the classical move- 
ment with which he identified himself were sufficiently powerful 
to hold in check the short-sighted advocates of cheap, popular sub- 
stitutes. The fight to-day is waged on similar lines, both of at- 
tack and defense; and the general character of the men on either 
side is the same. 

We have an equally memorable declaration from Kant, who is 
led, in a discussion of the propeedeutic to fine art, to lay stress 
on the— 


culture which is to be got from those kinds of knowledge commonly called 
humaniora: on the ground that humanity lies, on the one hand, in the general 
feeling of sympathy, and, on the other, in the faculty of communicating our in- 
most thoughts and feelings. For these two qualities taken together consti- 
tute that social spirit, which is characteristic of human nature, and by which jt 
frees itself from the limitations of animal life. The age and nation in which 
that impulse towards that regular social life, by which a people becomes a com- 
munity, contended successfully with the great and difficult task of uniting free- 
dom (and equality) with a compulsion (springing from reverence and loyalty 
rather than of fear)—such an age and such a nation were naturally the discov- 
erers of the art of reciprocal communication of ideas between the cultured and 
the less cultured classes; an art by which the large-mindedness and refinement 
characteristic of the former is united with the simplicity and originality char- 
acteristic of the latter. And, when once discovered, this middle term between 
the higher culture and bare nature furnished that true standard for taste, as the 
sense common to all men, which no general rules can supply. Hardly will it be 
possible for any later age to dispense with the types of excellence in art and 
literature which were then produced: for a Jater age must stand less close to na- 
ture, and, without permanent patterns to copy, it would be apt to lose the very 
idea of that happy union of the self-restraint of culture with the force and truth 
of free nature, which were then found in one and the same people. 


It is an identical train of thought that prompted Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, when dealing with the proposal to find substitutes for 
the classical discipline, and especially for Greek philosophy, in 
Civics and so forth, to express himself as follows: 


I have seen many modern handbooks of social wisdom, ethics and the like: 
but though many of them would be excellent supplements to Plato’s Re- 
public, I have never seen one that seemed to me to lay the foundations of 
social ethics with such great foundation-stones as Plato uses. I do not much 
believe that anyone can ever again see the outlines of the moral fabric so 
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simply and distinctly as Plato and Aristotle saw them—men of transcendent 
genius meeting with the phenomenon while it still was fresh and interesting, 
but had, by the good fortune of the world, developed enough of its character- 
istics to betray to the eye of genius its supreme importance. 


If the educational issue thus outlined were to be decided by the 
calibre of the leaders, the result would not be in doubt for a mo- 
ment. The Princeton volume, The Value of the Classics, speaks 
for the élite of the American nation, and should be sufficient to 
protect humanism from further inroads. Their recorded judg- 
ment is in close agreement with the unanimous finding of the 
French Academy, and with the practice of the foremost European 
countries. In Britain the long list of sympathizers headed by 
Cromer, Bryce, Morley, Rosebery, Haldane, Halsbury, Osler, 
make Lankester, Wells, Johnston and their numerous compeers 
helplessly kick the beam, when weighed in the scales of intellec- 
tual distinction. The finest minds of Europe and America hold, 
and for a century have held, but one view regarding the basis of 
our common culture. 

In a distracted age like the present when, upon the heels of a 
devastating war between groups of nations, society is cursed and 
torn with far more sordid wars between groups within every na- 
tion, the need for a lofty and disinterested objective is indeed 
acute. Millions of unbuilt houses proclaim that “the very stones 
cry out.” The curse of western civilization is just that it is ma- 
terialistic to excess. To foster that vice of materialism by 
concentrating the minds of the rising generation on utilitarian 
requirements during its higher education is to sow the seed for 
still more desolating domestic and foreign strife. To degrade 
college life by insistence on the “concrete opportunities” with 
which it must “connect individuals” is to invite speedy retri- 
bution. The hunt for new sources of wealth and new methods 
of production and distribution will go on and on: the incentive 
is omnipresent and the rewards are “concrete.” A modern 
democracy possesses colossal productive capacity, far exceeding 
anything the world ever knew. Along with that capacity for 
production goes an expanding capacity for the consumption of 
external goods, an insatiable capacity which is at the root of the 
frantic quarrels about their division. 
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A better temper is the only solution of these quarrels. Every 

economic device, every mechanical readjustment, leads to more 
violent convulsions, and, apart from grievous material losses, we 
are confronted on all sides by millions of sullen and embittered 
people whose rising standard of comfort is like oil upon the flames 
of their discontent. Those modern democracies that have not 
“‘rattled back to barbarism” have been fortunate in having a 
more solid cultural basis than, say, Russia. The exotic and 
superficial French polish of the Russian Intelligentsia proved a 
weak barrier against the agents of crude materialism, masquer- 
ading as abstract and universal philanthropists. In more favored 
countries, doctrinaires of the Lenin type have so far been baffled 
by one thing—the cultural milieu of which Matthew Arnold was 
an eloquent champion. Such a social sentiment as he sketched 
and helped to promote is the most potent thing in the world. 
It is the ground out of which all healthy individual and social 
life springs, the bedrock on which alone an enduring structure 
even of economics can be raised. 

To the teachers of classics and their friends is entrusted the 
task of keeping alive the culture of the Greeks and Romans. 
The very core of that culture is classical poetry, in which thought 
and feeling meet. As the meeting point of thought and feeling, 
with its unique capacity to form the will, and mould taste and 
character, poetry has a wider appeal and a larger duty to fulfill 
than any other art or function of life. The power of a few hymns 
and songs to minister to the wants of a simple society is a hint of 
what poetry means. At some distance from poetry comes a work 
like The Republic, which Emerson considered almost enough 
for the education of the race. Here the elements of feeling are 
less prominent: the intellectual and ethical interests are upper- 
most. In poetry alone is the element of beauty adequately 
bodied forth, sharing its indivisible supremacy with reason and 
tending to find itself in the highest individuality, which again 
is the ultimate good. Where art and music are relatively sub- 
ordinate the discipline of the emotions and their stimulation by 
noble poetry must be the first care of the educator. 

If we ask what men and women ultimately love and treasure, 
we must admit that it is a noble personality: the final standard 
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is individuality. To that standard all other values are relative. 
Intellect, wit, refinement, character, joy in the beautiful, are all 
elements in the cultivated mind. If we seek the highest warrant 
for this truism we cannot do better than go to Shakespeare. A 
single hero like Hamlet teaches us all we need to know about the 
essence of Shakespeare’s philosophy of life. When he bids Ham- 
let farewell—‘‘ Now cracks a noble heart’’—we hear Shakespeare 
himself saluting an all but perfect embodiment of his own ideal. 
What Shakespeare prizes above all else in the world it is our duty 
to cherish and defend. It is not our fault if the blind bard of 
Chios, low-roofed tenement of Socrates’, 71 Mantovano, 
and “the pale Galilean” Himself, are symbols of a tradition 
which coarse utilitarians in their hearts despise. The uphill task 
of handing on the torch is rendered doubly difficult by the neces- 
sity of proving that culture is no mere fragrance exhaled by the 
wine of life but the very stuff of which it consists. 

The bitter need of more idealism, not in the form of a bogus 
philanthropy with its illusory minimum of ten thousand a year 
for all, but in the form of an enriched ‘inner life, the riches of 
which are not depleted by use but replenished and recreated— 
such is the need of our time, and such is the hope of the future. 
It is the fate of individuals and nations that such idealism forces 
itself upon them by suffering, if they refuse to accord the effort 
involved in a willing acceptance. The temples to which the young 
should be directed are not on the fat Boeotian plains, but on the 
hillsides and the mountain-tops, as Browning knew; but once 
the higher altitudes are reached, the recompense is instant and 
abundant—a wider prospect, beauty undreamt of, greater range 
and clearness of vision, a diviner air; while the company gathered 
there is the choicest of the human race, and within the temples are 
the immortal gods. 

THoMAsS CALLANDER. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
AN AMERICAN MASTERWORK’ 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s extraordinary book, The Triumph 
of the Egg, labors under two handicaps. In the first place, it has 
won a prize—an actual hard-cash prize of $2,000 offered by The 
Dial for the best American book of the year, to be awarded in rec- 
ognition of the service rendered to letters by some young Ameri- 
can writer; and the usual quality of prize-winning novels, poems, 
plays, operas, symphonies, is known to all. In the second place, 


Mr. Anderson’s book deals frankly and veraciously with the hu-. 


man scene—specifically, with the American scene. Under the 
double handicap thus indicated, is it any wonder that two vari- 
eties of readers are indisposed toward The Triumph of the Egg?— 
those who, being wary and experienced, cannot help shying at 
the kind of art that wins prizes; and those who are distressed by too 
sustained a display of intellectual and imaginative veracity. 

We may dispose of the first matter—a serious potential prej- 
udice—by the assurance that, according to the usual stand- 
ards operative in the awarding of prizes for esthetic endeavor, 
Mr. Anderson’s book would not have had a chance in the world: 
for it flouts—or rather it quietly ignores—all of the conven- 
tionalized, institutionalized criteria that are influential in such 
cases. But it happens, wonderfully enough, that this particular 
contest was guided by sensitive, intelligent, and singularly 
courageous standards. The donors honored themselves in hon- 
oring Mr. Anderson. There remains the handicap imposed 
by the remorseless veracity of Mr. Anderson’s book—a thing 
which cannot so easily or so quickly be condoned. Let us 
consider Mr. Anderson’s achievement as leisurely and calmly 
as may be. 


1 The Triumph of the Egg. By Sherwood Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
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The Triumph of the Egg bears this sub-title: A Book of 
Impressions from American Life in Tales and Poems. The 
poems consist of a two-part prologue and an epilogue, and may 
be set asideforthemoment. The “tales” are thirteen in number, 
and, with a single and negligible exception; they are precisely 
what the author calls them: “impressions from American life” — 
satirical, farcical, tragical, allegorical, idyllic; but all of them are 
profoundly grave and profoundly poignant. ‘To the casual eye, 
the book is a collection of unrelated sketches and tales, with 
one novelette filling about a third of the space. But this is not 
essentially their character. The parts form a unified whole; not 
through identity of characters or unity of place or continuity of 
action, but because, as Mr. Robert Morss Lovett has happily 
said of them, “they answer to each other like the movements of a 
‘ symphonie pathétique, combining to give a single reading of life, a 
sense of its immense burden, its pain, its dreariness, its futile as- 
piration, its despair.” 

These impressions, tales, sketches, parables, fantasies—call 
them what you choose—conform to a certain kind of contempo- 
rary music rather than to the kind of writing that usually goes 
into American fiction. In certain of these pieces—for example, 
in The Man in the Brown Coat—the effect is curiously like that 
achieved by Stravinsky or Bloch or Schénberg or Ornstein in 
one of those haunting and intangible projections in tone which 
hold the quintessence of an experience. Mr. Anderson uses words 
with a strange and baffling magic. He uses them in such a way 
that they shed, slowly and almost imperceptibly, their familiar 
associations, and take on the unspecific, unshackled expressional 
quality of the tones of blended and complementary instrumental 
voices, weaving a musical pattern vaguely, delicately, but most 
potently evocative. And he does this by no elaborate and cun- 
ning effects of iridescence or the subtle interplay of rhythms and 
verbal tone-colors. (The texture of his prose is as a rule curiously 
plain and humble, though sometimes it becomes piercingly lyrical, 
sometimes austere and almost processional.) His words fly to 
their mark by the aid of a kind of elliptical speech more daring 
and subtle even than anything attempted by Meredith or Conrad 
or Henry James—an ellipsis that, again, has us back to the 
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methods and achievements of a certain type of modern music, 
with its disuse of transitional framework and its concentration 
upon essentials. 

It is by the aid of this plastic, sensitive, liberated order of verbal 
indication that he is able to accomplish the kind of revelatory 
utterance that distinguishes his art. It is a remarkable kind of 
legerdemain that he exerts—the legerdemain of a mystic, a 
symbolist, a fantaisiste. His prose is a genuine incantation. His 
words drift and sway before us, and we perceive hidden, dis- 
quieting images of reality. He is a naturalist doubled by a 
mystic: he is both seer and poet; and out of the drab, pitiful, 
terrible subject-matter of his tales—tales of trivial, gross, stunted, 
frustrated, joyless, ugly and twisted human lives—he is able to 
disclose to us, in revelation after revelation, the human actu- 
ality of these poor beings; the infinite pitifulness of these souls 
who are ourselves. Mr. Anderson is one of those profoundly 
understanding and clairvoyant artists who are able, by virtue of 
their sensibility and their compassion and their implacable candor, 
to tear away what Pater called that “veil of the familiar” which 
falls between man and his experiences, and which falls also be- 
tween man and his fellows. 

Mr. Anderson, like Maeterlinck, like Dostoievsky, like Tche- 
hov, is determined to call us back to the contemplation of these 
mysteries. He holds—rationally or intuitively—that fundamen- 
tal assumption of the mystic’s creed: which is (said one of the 
most delicately perceptive of them) the assumption “of under- 
currents in life, of lives within lives’; of, too, ‘‘the permanent, 
essential correspondence of life with life that must exist between 
the conception which emanates from man’s spirit and the image 
of it which emanates from nature, animate or inanimate.” The 
unspeakable loneliness of the soul, its immitigable detachment 
and yet its pathetic dependence, speak everywhere out of these 
intolerably poignant histories. “The spirit of the man who had 
killed his wife” —says the narrator in the tragic tale called Broth- 
ers—‘came into the body of the little old man there by the road- 
side. It was striving to tell me the story it would never be able 
to tell in the court-room in the city, in the presence of the judge. 
The whole story of mankind’s loneliness, of the effort to reach out 
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to unattainable beauty, tried to get itself expressed from the lips 
of a mumbling old man, crazed with loneliness, who stood by the 
side of a country road on a foggy morning holding a little dog 
inhisarms. . . . A sort of convulsion shook his body. The 
soul seemed striving to wrench itself out of the body, to fly away 
through the fog, down across the plain to the city, to the singer, 
the politician, the millionaire, the murderer, . . . downinthe 
city. . . . ‘We are brothers,’ he said—‘we have different 
names, but we are brothers.’”” Like Rosalind Wescott in Out of 

Nowhere into Nothing, Mr. Anderson has ever before him that 

vision of the young girl, with swinging arms and shoulders, going 

down the stairway, “‘down into the hidden places in people, into 

the hall of the little voices. ‘I shall understand after this; what 

shall I not understand?’ she asked herself.” 

LeRoy, walking and talking beside the lake in Seeds, muses 
somberly. ‘I have seen under the shell of life, and I am afraid,” 
he says. Mr. Anderson is afraid, too, but he is afraid only 
because of his dread lest he may not be able to make us see what 4 
he has seen—that these human histories may baffle him, elude 
him, address him in vain. He is afraid of his own limitations 
as communicant, as interpreter; and he makes this confession 
in his prologue: 

Tales are people who sit on the doorstep of the house of my mind. I 
It is cold outside and they sit waiting. j 
I look out at a window. ' 


The street before the door of the house of my mind is filled with tales. 
They murmur and cry out, they are dying of cold and hunger. 


I am a helpless man—my hands tremble. 
I should be sitting on a bench like a tailor. 

I should be weaving warm cloth out of the threads of thought. 
The tales should be clothed. 

They are freezing on the doorstep of the house of my mind. 


I am a helpless man—my hands tremble. 
I feel in the darkness but cannot find the doorknob. 

I look out at a window. 

Many tales are dying in the street before the house of my mind. 
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But he is only relatively “helpless”. The tales, many of 
them, are clothed—wonderfully clothed. And they live for us 
unforgettably. Mr. Anderson has something of Maeterlinck’s in- 
estimable power of evocation, his ability to make us see, in a 
gesture or an inflection or a trivial act of recognition or refusal, 
the spiritual panorama of a whole life, an entire generation. These 
human Tales are observed, transfixed, set before us with a 
sobriety, a perfection of truth, a justness and tenderness of 
notation, an exquisite rectitude, for which it is not easy to find a 
parallel in fiction. A lesser, a grosser artist could not have 
touched such material without degrading it by sentimentalism or 
by travesty. Mr. Anderson is as austere as he is tender; he is, 
indeed, so fine, so scrupulous an artist that there is no degree 
of revelation, however bitter or devastating or terrible, which 
betrays him into a lapse of integrity. 

This book—a great book, a very great book—is suffused with 
an almost unbearable poignancy. Some will not perhaps be ready 
to grant that it is also rich in beauty. In these transcriptions 
Mr. Anderson has achieved a beauty that irradiates his page. 
It is a beauty “‘wrought from within,” wrought from a bound- 
less compassion. For, viewing that importunate company of 
embodied Tales, he knows that they, that we, are travesties, dis- 
tortiens, anomalies. “To be sure she is a grotesque,” says his 
LeRoy of the Iowa woman in the Chicago lodging-house; “but 
then all the people in the world are grotesques. We all need to 
be loved. What would cure her would cure the rest of us also. 
The disease she had is, you see, universal. We all want to be 
loved and the world has no plan for creating our lovers.” 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


THREE points of the American attitude toward the Genoa 
Conference are salient and approved. They are also character- 
istic of American foreign policy in its best estate. The first is, of 
course, deliberation—which is a very different thing from hesi- 
tation—over the question whether we should or should not take 
part in the gathering. One of the most offensive pretensions ever 
made by the last German Emperor was that he was entitled to a 
voice in any conference of nations that should be held on any sub- 
ject in any part of the world. It would be most regrettable for 
the United States to assume either that it had a right to intrude 
into any council of Powers which it pleased to enter or that it 
was under the compulsion of duty to enter every one into which it 
was invited. The true course is to shape action according to the 
special circumstances of each case. A second point was the in- 
advisability of convening the Genoa Conference—certainly, the 
very marked undesirability of our participation in it—until the 
business of the Washington Conference was substantially de- 
termined. The old folk-saying, about having too many irons in 
the fire, is as pertinent and as profitable in: national and inter- 
national as in individual affairs. But the Washington Conference 
is now triumphantly concluded, and its extraordinarily valuable 
results will doubtless be speedily confirmed by ratification, where- 
fore that point, strong as it was, now becomes negligible. The 
third point was our disinclination to enter a conference into which 
Soviet Russia was unconditionally received asa member. Itisa 
sound principle, as old as our constitutional Government itself, that 
recognition of foreign governments is a matter for our own exclusive 
discretion and will, and to be determined according to the merits 
of each applicant. It would be intolerable to be inveigled, against 
our will, into recognition of an unacceptable or unworthy Gov- 
ernment, through needless participation in an alien conclave. 
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The eagerness of Soviet Russia to go to Genoa is self-explana- 
tory. In addition to securing for the Oligarchy international 
recognition, it will afford it—or so the Triumvirs appear to im- 
agine—an opportunity to balance financial accounts with the 
creditors of the former Empire. The scheme became obvious, 
to all who had eyes to see, some time ago, when it was announced 
at Moscow with a great flourish of.trumpets that the Soviet 
Government had recanted its repudiation of the Russian railroad 
and other public debts, and meant to pay them. Now we are 
told that while it will recognize the validity of those debts and its 
obligation to pay them, it will offset them with counterclaims for 
still greater amounts, chiefly against the creditor nations, so as to 
show a substantial balance in its own favor. It will contend that 
France and the other Allied and Associated Powers either par- 
ticipated in or at any rate encouraged all the numerous wars and 
insurrections that have been waged against Bolshevism, from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, and that they are therefore responsible for 
all the losses, damages and expenses that have thus been caused 
to the Soviet Government. A fine touch of unconscious humor 
is added to this preposterous claim by its reference to the prece- 
dent set by the United States in demanding “indirect damages” 
from Great Britain at the close of the Civil War. Of course, as 
everybody save Mr. Braunstein of The Bronx is expected to know, 
the precedent then set was exactly the opposite of what is now pre- 
tended. The arbitrators at Geneva, at America’s own initiative, 
unanimously decided that such a claim for “indirect damages” 
had no warrant in international law and was not to be considered 


by the Tribunal. 


Germany has renewed, with reduplicated vociferation, her pro- 
fessions of poverty and her plea for abatement of the just demands 
for reparation on the ground of non possumus. At the same time 
her great industrial and commercial establishments are declaring 
large dividends and enormously increasing their capital stock, 
and new capital is easily found for all sorts of enterprises; while 
the tax rate remains not half as high as that of France. It is not 
so surprising that Germany thus readapts her famous military de- 
vice of more than a century ago as it is that the trick is not uni- 
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versally and instantaneously recognized. When in 1806 Prussia 
was forbidden by Napoleon to maintain a standing army larger 
than a specified number, Stein and Hardenberg resorted to the 
system which was ever afterward practised and which became 
general among all the military powers. That was, to recruit the 
army for only so long a time as it required to make the men 
trained and efficient soldiers, and then to send them back to civil 
life and similarly train another set of men; so that presently all 
the able-bodied men of the nation were ready for instant service. 
The result was that by 1810, while the actual army was within the 
prescribed limit, the potential army was many times larger. So 
to-day, by refusing to tax the people, Germany remains officially 
poor and unable to pay her debts, while in fact the nation is 
accumulating vast wealth, to be placed at the Government’s dis- 
posal in case of opportunity or need. A plea of poverty by the 
Government of a rich nation should not deceive the world. 


The world-wide gratification over the amicable and equitable 
readjustment of Anglo-Irish relations has been slightly marred by 


the course of Mr. De Valera and his associates in holding in Paris 
a so-called “All-Irish Convention”, ostensibly composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Irish race from all parts of the world, and in- 
tended to promote the cause of complete separation of Ireland 
from the British Empire. It is fitting and indeed desirable that 
there should be an Opposition party in Irish Free State politics; 
and it is not surprising nor unlawful that there should be a faction 
dissatisfied with the constitution of the Free State and desirous 
of replacing it with an entirely independent status. And it is 
assuredly opportune that all who are interested in the welfare of 
Ireland should join in council for its promotion. But it cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that the only fitting place for such a 
conference is in Ireland itself, where of course it could be held as 
freely as in Paris or New York, and that its agenda should con- 
template political or other action in Ireland alone. There may 
have been a time when it was necessary for campaigns for the 
reformation of Irish affairs to be conducted chiefly in other 
countries; but that time assuredly ended in the moment when the 
Dail Eireann ratified the treaty which Arthur Griffith and 
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Michael Collins had signed in London. There never was a time 
when it was proper for Irish affairs to be injected as an issue into 
the politics of any other country. If Mr. De Valera and his 
friends elect to be hostile to the Free State, that is their right, 
though we must regard them as lamentably mistaken. But they 
have no right to make France or America or any other foreign 
soil the battle-ground of their campaign. The adoption of such 
a course would do them far more harm than it would do the 
promising Free State against which it was directed. 


We should not say upon the death of Lord Bryce what he, 
speaking from a heart rent with personal grief, said at the death 
of Gladstone, “The light has died out of the sky.” It is true that 
the removal of such a personality from the world means im- 
measurable loss. We are not sure, with all due reverence to the 
fame of his great colleague, that his own lustre in the world’s sky 
was not of the two the more serene and constant, the more vivify- 
ing and beneficent. But his light was so pure, so vivid, and so 
rich in spectrum as to be not only one of the foremost for sheer 
illumination but also unsurpassed if not unapproached in those 
actinic qualities, both moral and intellectual, which made an 
indelible and perpetual impress upon the world. As a political 
philosopher he was supreme, equally when in youth he was the 
critical annalist of that Holy Roman Empire which was neither 
Holy nor Roman nor yet an Empire, and when as an octogenarian 
he was analyzing the newest of the world’s Republics. As a 
statesman and diplomat he contributed more than most of his 
contemporaries to the welfare of his own country and to the 
sweetening of its relationships with others. As a writer of 
“English undefiled” he was a joy to all capable of appreciating 
noble literature. As an educator, even in the technical sense of 
the word, he ranked among the commanding figures of his time. 
As a naturalist and explorer he made his holiday avocations of 
greater account than many men’s serious business. As humani- 
tarian and world-patriot his was one of the most fearless and 
compelling voices raised against the Hunnish infamies of the 
World War. Such a light as his can never die out of the world’s 
sky. Its impress can never fade from the world’s brain and heart. 
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The reign of Pope Benedict XV began almost coincidently 
with the World War, and ended while the settlements attendant 
upon that conflict were still far from complete; and it was neces- 
sarily much influenced and colored, in some respects stimulated 
and in others hampered and circumscribed, by those tragic con- 
ditions. History will record that he bore himself in respect to 
that conflict with discretion, dignity, and the spirit at once of an 
international Christian statesman and an Italian patriot. His 
detestation of the crimes of Germany was unfeigned and out- 
spoken; and his repeated efforts for peace were as sincere as they 
were fruitless. The three great achievements of his reign were 
not directly connected with the War, though undoubtedly the 
circumstances created by it facilitated their execution. Despite 
the fact that two successive Premiers of France had been con- 
spicuous opponents of Clericalism, he greatly improved political 
relations with that country and secured restoration of its diplo- 
matic representation at the Vatican. His course during the War 
naturally—we might say, inevitably—led to more friendly re- 
lations with the Italian Government. Finally, though at first 
rejected by Mr. De Valera and his followers, in the last weeks of 
his life he had the immeasurable satisfaction of casting the de- 
cisive influence in favor of peace in Ireland and the establishment 
of the Free State. Although he was not generally regarded as so 
great a statesman or a Churchman as some of his predecessors, 
there were few of them who left a better record of things done for 
the strengthening of the Papacy and for the general good of the 
world. 


The announcement of the issue of a revised French dictionary 
by the French Academy renews the feeling of need of a compar- 
able linguistic authority in America, if not, preferably, for the 
whole English-speaking world. France stands unique among 
the nations in having such an official guardian and censor of her 
language, and to that fact we must attribute no small part of the 
exquisite quality of French literature and of the world-wide 
esteem in which the language is held. The English language has 
at least equally noble traditions, and it has a far more copious 
vocabulary and a wider usage. Moreover, it is, because of its 
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very nature, far more susceptible to abuse and perversion than 
French or, indeed, any other tongue. That it should have no 
fixed, recognized and authoritative standard, of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and definition, is a deplorable anomaly. 
England has, indeed, the great Oxford Dictionary, which is now 
practically complete. But it, fine as it is, fails hopelessly to equal 
the service of the French Academy, in three major respects. One 
is, that it is exclusively English, and is not acceptable in the 
other half of the English-speaking world, where material differ- 
ences in linguistic usage have long been established. Another is 
that even in England it has no official authority, but may be dis- 
regarded by anyone at will without the incurrence of any re- 
proach. The third and perhaps most important is that it offers 
no continuing, current and incessant authority and guide for the © 
necessary additions which are being made to the language. Work 
on it was begun, alphabetically, in 1879. In the forty-three 
years since hundreds, perhaps thousands, of new words have been 
coined, or new uses have been given to old words, to serve the 
needs of new inventions and the progress of human thought and 
knowledge. It is almost certain that many of these came too 
late for inclusion in alphabetical order in the dictionary, and are 
not to be found in it; while of course the new words and uses 
which will be made this year and the next and the next will lack 
even the shadow of its authority. What is needed, what wé need 
in this country, not only for the sake of literature but also for the 
convenience, utility and efficiency of business correspondence and 
social speech, is a commanding authority, constantly at work, to 
prescribe the making of new words and new uses and the changes 
which are often necessary in a living, growing language, so as to 
assure uniformity of usage and unmistakable accuracy of ex- 
pression. We have a Government Board of Geographic Names; 
which has done much good work. It ought to be possible to 
create an academic board of rank so commanding that it would 
be able to do a similar work for the whole language. 
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Some Mopern Frencn Writers. By G. Turquet-Milnes. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 


In estimating the various writers (some of them little known, except by 
name, to American readers) that Mr. Turquet-Milnes has presented for our con- 
sideration, it is obviously advantageous to adhere to some general point of 
view. This point of view the author has found in Bergsonism; the influence of 
Bergson is, as his subtitle indicates, the key which he uses to open up the sig- 
nificance of writers as diverse as Anatole France and Paul Claudel. 

Philosophy makes hard criticism; it is not easy to be philosophically pro- 
found and critically illuminating at the same time. In this case, the writer 
labors under the special difficulty that Bergsonism is at once a metaphysics as 
subtle and as logical as Hegel’s and a popular philosophy, a more or less perva- 
sive influence, like Rousseauism or Christian Science. The reader has to know 
precisely what Bergson means—has to grasp the tenuous distinction between 
time and pure duration, for example;—but then he has to trace the effect of the 
Bergsonian doctrines, as these are grasped, or partially grasped, by various 
minds, filtered through several temperaments, and worked over into diverse 
literary forms. Part of the time, one is trying to appreciate Jules Romains or 
Jean Moréas in the light of contemporary ideas, much as one might essay to 
understand Swift in the light of eighteenth-century thinking; but part of the 
time, also, one finds oneself constrained to look upon poets or novelists of deli- 
cate genius as more or less self-conscious expositors of the Bergsonian views 
and to criticize them as disciples of Bergson. 

In dealing with this more or less unavoidable difficulty, the author has 
been reasonably successful. He succeeds in being fairly comprehensive and 
occasionally trenchant. He has helped to explain Bergson, and he has said 
some good things about the other writers of whom he treats. On the whole, 
however, he has given us a “popular,” though sufficiently learned, setting forth 
of his theme—a discourse plausible and stimulating, but lacking the clearness 
which thorough-going criticism possesses. There would seem to be, at times, a 
little too much bias in favor of what may be called the fashionable philosophical 
trend. “This man is a Bergsonist,” the author seems to say; “therefore he 
stands at or near the front of the modern movement; he is significant; he is to 
be accepted.” This is not to say that Mr. Turquet-Milnes fails to comment 
upon personal traits, or to bring forward, now and then, certain distinctive 


literary qualities. 
What one understands by it all is that modern French tute! is domi- 
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nated by a tendency partly mystical (or at least anti-intellectual and opposed to 
the exclusive dominance of science), and partly pragmatic. This is, of course, 
a condition common to most western nations to-day. One can approach the 
study of it through the study of Bergson or Maeterlinck (the mystical approach), 
or through the study of William James (the practical approach). If one is 
familiar with this general movement, all that he needs to do, in order to obtain 
a broad understanding of the French literary outlook, is to reckon with the 
French tendency to cultism. . 

Obviously, the Bergsonist or Pragmatic point of view does not mean attach- 
ment to a rigid philosophic system, but rather release of temperament—tem- 
perament backed by skepticism, fortified by faith. Thus there arises the 
greatest facility in the expression of individual beliefs and in the formation of 
cults—a process as characteristic of French literature as of French politics. 
Radical empiricism, in Clemenceau, may work into a bitter cynicism; skepti- 
cism in Anatole France may be easily united with a refined and restrained 
Hellenism; creative evolution may without a pang give birth to the tradition- 
alism of Barrés or to the Unanimisme of Jules Romains. 

Perhaps modern thought—and modern French thought, in particular—is 
right in its mistrust of reason as man’s chief organ of adaptation to the Uni- 
verse. It cannot be denied, however, that reliance upon intuition gives rise to 
some strange and dreamlike vagaries. On the whole, one prefers the French 
vagaries. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the French, if they seem less mature than 
we are in their abounding faith in a point of view, seem to manifest a maturity 


_ greater than ours in the subtle logic, in the unblinking knowledge of life, with 


which they draw out its particular implications. 


Romain Rouianp. By Stefan Zweig. Translated from the original manu- 
script by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


Any reasonably adequate book about Romain Rolland could hardly fail to 
be interesting, and the point of view of a fervent apoStle is not, of course, to 
be excluded. It cannot be said, however, that the recent volume by Stefan 
Zweig is of much value either as criticism or as literary biography. It does 
succeed in adumbrating the fact that Rolland is a great human being, a 
man whose soul is more capacious than the souls of most of us. Rolland, says 
the author, with quite pardonable exaggeration, is “‘the voice of Europe in the 
season of its most poignant agony. He has become the conscience of the 
world.” Of course, rhetorical phrases like this are susceptible of so many 
meanings that it would be unfair to submit them to definite criticism; but one 
may suggest that if any one may claim to have been (or to have expressed) “the 
conscience of the world,” that man is Cardinal Mercier rather than the 
romantic Rolland. 

Further, the author brings out the resemblance to Tolstoi and the direct 
influence of the latter upon Rolland. It is just to say that both these men 
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were geniuses of the late moral and literary type and that both came some- 
what before their time, and were misunderstood by their contemporaries. It 
is no more than just, moreover, on the part of Stefan Zweig, to write: 
“Unthinkable would be a Rolland who did not draw fresh faith from all 
experience, however painful; unthinkable one who failed in his own suffering 
to be mindful of the sufferings of others.” Breadth of intellect, breadth and 
depth of feeling to match the intellectual capacity, ruthlessness toward these 
too-human susceptibilities and propensities which one shares with others, pro- 
found sadness linked with lofty hope—these traits seem characteristic of that 
type of “world-genius”’ which Tolstoi possessed and which Ibsen and Nietzsche 
may claim to share. The truth is that we scarcely know how to estimate these 
men; the phenomenon is too recent. 

In the book under consideration, there is no attempt at estimate. The dis- 
course is simply eulogy cast in an epic form. Mr. Zweig is content to look 
upon Rolland as a force of nature, and to describe his victory and his influence 
as inevitable and foreordained. In his enthusiasm, the author writes with a 
vagueness and with a philosophical naiveté that remind one of an old-time 
romanticist rather than an apostle of the Bergsonism, or the newer mysticism, 
with which Romain Rolland’s ideas may be more or less affiliated. The saying 
that “Art has many forms, but the highest form is always that which is most 
intimately akin to nature in its laws and its manifestations,” is a sweeping gen- 
eralization, born of a priori reasoning, and reminiscent of the time when Taine 
was dictator. 

+ One cannot help feeling that a propagandist motive has a good deal to do 
with the spirit of this book. Rolland was misunderstood and bitterly attacked; 
he therefore needs an eloquent defender. In America, however, where Rolland 
is regarded rather as a novelist than as a pacifist, we should be grateful for less 
apology and more criticism. 


Tue Pueasures or Icnorance. By Robert Lynd. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Lynd’s essays are entitled to be called by the old term, jeus d’esprit, and 
they are among the few truly playful writings of the day. Despite a certain 
obviousness in the choice of themes—a trait that is inherent in the playful 
mood—they are thoroughly captivating. And this is a rare quality. Many 
there are who write in the manner of the light essayist, but practically none of 
them are light essayists. Mr. Chesterton seizes us by the ear and roars terribly 
amusing phrases at us. Professor Leacock, before he eschewed humor, could 
not resist the temptation to be funny, and thus seldom succeeded in being 
politely amusing, as the light essay demands. Mr. Crothers has a lively yet 
solemn manner and a commendable unction, but his essays are meditative 
rather than conversational. Mr. Lynd has really attained success in a some- 
what difficult literary form. 
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As has been said, the themes chosen are not such as to pique the curiosity of 
the blasés. Others have been before Mr. Lynd in making fun of the almanac 
maker and professional prophet; others have written about cats; innumerable 
writers have had their fling at hypocrisy or have produced pleasing commen- 
taries in verse or prose upon the several months. Oliver Wendell Holmes seems 
to have had more first-hand knowledge of horses and of horse-racing than has 
Mr. Lynd. But the triter the theme, the oftener other people have written 
upon it, the better Mr. Lynd appears to write upon it. Obviousness seems to 
excite his subtlety. 

In the blandness of his nonsense, in the slyness of his references to truth, 
and in the well-bred assurance with which he assumes that there are, after all, 
generally accepted standards of value, of morals, of common sense, Mr. Lynd 
practices what is almost a lost art. In his avoidance of anything that smacks of 
the “Hee-Haw School of Humor” he should be highly acceptable to Mr. James 
L. Ford. Wit flourishes only when there are standards; humor requires little 
more than contrasts. One feels complimented by Mr. Lynd’s assumption that 
one has standards—is, indeed, civilized. Above all, he, with great skill and 
great good taste, maintains the right mood and the correct air without a flaw— 
the mood of pleasantry rather than raillery; the air of the modest, self-apprecia- 


tive, jesting philosopher. 


Setectep Poems. By William Butler Yeats. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

For full appreciation of Mr. Yeats’s poems, the Anglo-Saxon reader really 
needs an introductory acquaintance with Lady Gregory’s Visions and Beliefs in 
the West of Ireland. At least, such an acquaintance would be somewhat help- 
ful to the not infrequently sluggish Anglo-Saxon fancy. When one has said 
this, he has said, perhaps, all that need be said in relation to the fact that Mr. 
Yeats is an Irishman. One need not even take up the objection raised by Mr. 
Paul Elmer More to Mr. Yeats and his school—the objection that they are not 
so much Irish as romantic. On the whole, the fact that Mr. Yeats, being a 
poet, is an Irishman, may be regarded as secondary, and the fact that he is 
romantic does not necessarily blast him as a poet or as a literary influence. 

After all, what the mind persistently returns to in considering Mr. Yeats’s 
poems is Lady Gregory’s Visions and Beliefs—the remarkable thing about 
which is that the stories related therein are vastly less well authenticated 
than are the stories collected by the Society for Psychical Research and at 
the same time infinitely easier to believe. This is because, like some religious 
dogmas discredited by science, they subtly fit in with and satisfy certain 
permanent susceptibilities of the human mind: in other words they mean some- 
thing, are in some sense true. Judged by the same pragmatic test the doings 
of a poltergeist as recounted in the proceedings of the Society are absolutely 
untrue. 
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It is late in the day to discourse about Mr. Yeats’s dramatic sense and about 
his poetic felicities. What strikes one in reading his selected poems is the 
vitality they derive from an impulsive faith in all manner of things unseen. 
They produce conviction, as the tales told by Lady Gregory’s peasants produce 
conviction. 

It is a commonplace that most faith is faith in some one else’s faith. The 
emotion of conviction is contagious. Now, Mr. Yeats is perhaps the only 
living poet who can portray with naturalness and quiet conviction the doings. 
of demons who appear in the guise of owls with human faces. To do this—to 
do it not pretendingly but convincingly—is supposed to be a lost art, an art 
lost as hopelessly as is the manner of Chaucer or the grandeur of Homer. Yet 
Mr. Yeats calmly practices this art, giving no sign that he thinks he is doing 
anything exceptional. In order to profit by this extraordinary endowment 
of his, one need not by any means believe in the reality of demons who appear 
in the form of owls having human faces. But one may be helped to believe in 
something—in purity, in heroism, in principalities and powers, mayhap in 
Heaven. 

In Heaven, be it said—rather than “ Never-never Land”, or Arcadia, or the 
Country behind the Moon, or one’s own Ivory Tower! To Mr. Yeats the 
offhand criticism made by Mr. Powys upon Sir James Barrie—that the sort 
of thing described in Peter Pan is “not so much childishness as older people’s. 
damned foolishness”’—distinctly does not apply. There is conviction in’ Mr. 
Yeats—if there is foolishness, he is willing to be made a fool for the sake of 
his beliefs, and he neither smiles nor drops a tear behind his hand. 

One greatly prefers Mr. Yeats’s poems to the effusions of most mystical 
poets, because one likes vital passions and golden imagery better than shadowy 
figures and questionable shapes. Mr. Yeats has a pronounced streak of the 
primi*ive in him, as every poet should have. One likes his poems better than 
the folklore and the barbaric literature in which so many of them find their 
inspiration, because they show a civilized sensitiveness. A primitive robust- 
ness of faith and a civilized sensitiveness of feeling—these explain much. And 
of course Mr. Yeats is an artist in words. 


Firry Years A JourNAuist. By Melville E. Stone. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page & Company. 

Mr. Stone’s connection with journalism began, strictly speaking, in 1864 
when he served for a short period as a reporter on The Chicago Tribune. His 
career, however, really dates from 1871, the year of the great Chicago fire. At 
this time Mr. Stone was part owner of an iron foundry and machine shop. The 
property was destroyed in the conflagration, and after spending the winter in 
executive work in connection with the relief of the destitute, he was called upon 
to take charge of a newspaper. It was a day of small beginnings often leading 
to great careers. As a boy Mr. Stone took the family washing to a laundry 
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“maintained by one George M. Pullman, who had just invented a sleeping 
car.” One of the boys who lived in Naperville, Illinois, when Melville Stone 
lived there, was John W. Gates. 

After a considerable experience in journalism, Mr. Stone conceived the idea 
of establishing a one-cent daily newspaper in Chicago, and in December, 1875, 
the first copy of The Chicago Daily News was issued. One of the difficulties 
encountered was the unfamiliarity of the public with the one-cent coin, the 
smallest denomination current in the city being the five-cent piece. Some 
barrels of pennies had to be imported from the Philadelphia Mint and certain 
merchants had to be persuaded to mark their goods at 59 or 69 or 99 cents. 
But The Daily News was a fresh departure in policy as well as in price. Inaday 
of generally venal newspapers, sheets that “gave the public what it want 
it followed the plan of printing all the news, of telling it clearly, of granting no 
special favors, of keeping out undesirable advertisements. 

Typically American in the traditional sense is the story of Mr. Stone’s rise. 
His was not the day of college education taken as a matter of course, to be 
followed by years of professional training or by a well-paid position in some 
prosperous concern. Like Franklin and like Edison, he worked his way. His 
youth fell in a time of large new developments, great opportunities. Traditions 
were being built up. The decency of our modern press, the efficiency of modern 
newsgathering, are in no small measure due to him. 

Tlius the story of Mr. Stone’s eventful fifty years derives its interest not 
merely from its reminiscent values—though it is rich in these—but from the 
active part that the author took in helping to create the environment we now 
live in. His energy gave success to what has become a great civilizing agency 
—the Associated Press. His exploits in “detective journalism” not only set a 
new standard of enterprise in newspaper work, but largely helped toward creat- 
ing a sentiment for honesty and efficiency in city government. More notable 
throughout his story than the events with which he happened to be concerned 
are the opportunities that he made. 

Achievements, news, international episodes, political sketches, intimate pic- 
tures, like the author’s account of his friendship with Eugene Field, the careers 
of criminals and adventurers, insets, like the story of Lola Montez, testifying 
to the smallness of the world and the complexity of human relations—in this 
book curiosity sits down to a feast; and it is needless to comment on the 
importance of much of the matter that the volume contains. 

The style in which the record is written deserves some comment. It is a 
notably concise style—the style of an old newspaper man. In few books are 
we aware of so little waste of vocabulary. There is an adequate emphasis on 
things deemed of most public interest, and the narrative even has subheads, 
like a “feature story.” Yet this manner of telling the tale is by no means 
unliterary. Mr. Stone’s style is comfortable to read, and it is quite equal to 
the realization of charm. The earlier chapters are delightful in atmosphere, 
and the book as a whole is far more than a chronicle. 
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One wonders if the present generation is not especially blessed in the matter 
of good autobiography. This was formerly a rarity. But now, with such 
books as The Americanization of Edward Bok and Mr. Stone’s Fifty Years a 
Journalist before one, it is permissible to query whether journalism has not 
performed one of its best services in evoking the frank, individual, and inform- 
ing type of personal life story of which we now have so many good examples. 
It is the habit of communicating with the public through the press which has 
given to these writings their openness, their assurance, their apparent trust in 
the soundness of public opinion. 


Tue Fotty or Nations. By Frederick Palmer. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. 


One who is about equally weary of war books—“ The spirit, indeed, is willing, 
but the flesh is weak”—and of pleas for universal peace, may make, neverthe- 
less, a partial exception in favor of Mr. Palmer’s book. The author’s philoso- 
phy is not new, but it comes with conviction. Perhaps no one who has written 
against the horrors of war and with the purpose of destroying its glamor has 
succeeded in giving the reader his views with so much essential simplicity, 
The necessary thing, as Mr. Palmer perceives, is to avoid argument and rhetoric 
so far as possible and to establish an intimate contact with the reader’s mind. 
Something like a miracle is needed to accomplish this; we do not easily get 
possession of Mr. Palmer’s mind, of his background of memories, of the dis- 
illusion that makes him so anti-warlike. 

Few living men know more about war as it really is. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Palmer has been a war-correspondent, and he has had a view of every war 
of any importance from the Greek war of 1897 to the World War. What he 
essays to give his readers is not so much narrative in the usual sense—though 
there is a good deal of narrative, and no little “local color,” too—as.the evolu- 
tion of a war correspondent’s mind. The thrills, the zest of a young newspaper 
man on the field, are not concealed; neither are the grim realities, nor the 
shocking fatuities. Later wars, especially the Russo-Japanese, mark pro- 
gressive stages of disillusion. In the end, the author turns hopefully to the 
young veterans of the World War as to those who have seen the falsity of war’s 
glamor and are young enough and numerous enough to give effect to their 
views. 

What Mr. Palmer has produced is, in fact, something like a novel in the 
modern style with a chapter of analysis at the end. It is much more effective 
than the usual harangue or the usual “fact story.” Though somewhat con- 
fusingin form, and though by no means original in overt argument, its sincerity 
and its quality as a kind of “confession” —to say nothing of its more than half- 
successful art in presenting autobiography in almost the style of fiction—make 
it strike home. 

Probably none of the excellent reasons against war will result in its imme- 
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diate disuse; but no doubt Mr. Palmer is right in feeling that if all men could 
get full knowledge of his own state of mind, could pass, even in imagination, 
through the stages through which he has passed, there would be no more fight- 
ing. ) One is struck by the fact that a war-correspondent, accustomed to regard 
bloodshed as news, should experience this development of sentiment; yet on 
reflection this seems entirely natural. A certain detachment, as professional 
observer, is, moreover, just what gives peculiar effect to Mr. Palmer’s words. 
They affect us more than do the utterances of those who, feeling more deeply 
involved, speak avowedly de profundis, or from a hyper-sensitive conscience. 
Mr. Palmer seems to have neither the temperament of the typical peace advo- 
cate, nor the outraged feeling of the peace-lover compelled to participate in 
butchery. He does not theorize over much; he gives little sign of having been 
touched on the raw; he has simply arrived at quiet convictions. 


LIBERALISM AND Inpustry. By Ramsay Muir. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The question of whether or not one is a “ Liberal” (or a Progressive) resolves 
itself into a problem of drawing rather difficult distinctions; it is all a matter of 
degree. But if we are willing to overlook the degrees, then most men in Amer- 
ica are Liberals and it is to the leaders of Liberal thought that we must look for 
necessary adjustments. Broadly speaking, Liberalism means a desire to pre- 
serve the old value of freedom with order, together with a disposition to make 
needful readjustments in the social order. This frame of mind, however, is 
rather difficult to maintain; Liberalism runs the risk of being either narrowly 
individualistic, as the old Liberalism was, or merely opportunist and experi- 
mental. In practice it is, moreover, like all doctrines of the golden mean, 
somewhat difficult to apply. 

This latter fact is well illustrated by Professor Muir’s remarks about capital. 
It is easy enough to dispose of Socialist contentions or to point out the follies of 

‘Syndicalism. It is not difficult to admit the services of trade unionism, nor to 
concede to the “trusts” a certain measure of usefulness under legal control. 
New methods of industrial organization, grouped under the general head of indus- 
trial democracy, may be safely commended—so far as they work;—and it is 
easy to see that profit-sharing, so far as it may be freed from technical difficul- 
ties, is a good thing. But when one reaches the question of capital, then he is 
at a point of theory that will not yield to simple readjustment. Professor 
Muir’s statement on this point is, therefore, especially interesting. 

“Tf we mean by Capitalism,” he writes, “‘a system in which the owners of 

-capital invested in an industry are treated as the owners of the industry, Liber- 
alism must declare itself opposed to Capitalism. For it is bound to contend 
that all the factors concerned have their own distinct and appropriate rights, 
and that therefore industry should be organized on a basis which will recognize 
“the partnership of all these factors.” 
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Thus the moderate doctrine cannot avoid committing itself to a statement of 
principle that represents a wide departure from old principles. In its real 
meaning, the doctrine is revolutionary as putting a large limitation upon the 
“sacred rights of property.” We may have a slow and quiet revolution or a 
sudden and more or less violent revolution; but if it be true, as Professor Muir 
says, that those who have invested money in a property are not wholly the 
owners of it, then a revolution we shall have. Doubtless we are already in the 
midst of one! What it all appears to mean is that matters will have to be 
settled with considerable friction and through the logic of events—not merely 
through the application of enlightened common sense to existing conditions. 

Professor Muir’s book is notably clear, well-informed, and moderate in tone. 
It would be an error, however, to suppose that either he or any other can supply 
an easily workable programme. There appears the necessity of real conflicts 
over “rights” and “principles.” But if men of good will and reasonable mind 
work together, the workable programme will doubtless become more and more 
a clearly seen reality. 


Tue Wastep GENERATION. By Owen Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 

In The Wasted Generation, the author of The Varmint and Stover at Yale 
appears in what is, despite intervening books, distinctly a new light. The 


audacity of his theme—the story of a French woman of quality ruined by a 
Prussian officer—obliges him to rise to heights not merely of fiction but of 
poetry; and he does rise to considerable heights. Whether he quite attains 
the authority and the detachment that his subject requires is another question. 
One does not dare to vouch that the fable of The Wasted Generation would 
have made Shelley blench, but certainly it is in itself not much easier of ap- 
proach than that of The Cenci. Mr. Johnson is, of course, far too good an 
artist not to perceive that his theme makes the most exacting demands upon 
his skill. He is not one of those who, in the belief that a terrific situation 
necessarily makes a good story, rush in where angels fear to tread. He uses 
all the art he has, and it is a good deal. 

In one respect, Mr. Johnson has been exceptionally and conspicuously 
successful: he has drawn from the war spiritual elements that make his story 
of love a real love-story—a thing none too common in fiction nowadays. The 
violated Bernoline is not a flapper, nor a “good sort”, but a lady—and such a 
lady! And the atmosphere she carries with her—atmosphere of the French 
home, of French traditions, of France itself—enhances her effect mightily. 
Really, Bernoline says very little in the story, and that little is scarcely re- 
markable; moreover, one hardly sees her face to face. Yet she is not at all 
a shadowy person nor merely mysterious: one believes in her, in her reasons, 
and in her love. 

Thus, Mr. Johnson has developed from the flux of life in his story some- 
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thing rare and beautiful, something that stands out while it seems to retire, 
a true love-story, a story of true love, unspoiled by sentiment. 

Viewing the story as a whole, one is forced to conclude that the author’s 
success is not in all respects so impressive. It is the function of art to trans- 
figure life without misinterpreting it, without lying about it either consciously 
or unconsciously. Art must arrange matters so that we can have a right and 
satisfactory reaction to facts truly represented—something that in life itself 
is too often either impossible or excessively difficult. Mr. Johnson’s art is 
surprisingly adequate so far as Bernoline herself is concerned, and even so far 
as her lover is concerned. The war-psychology of the latter seems so true 
that we do not accuse his creator of playing with motives or peddling moods. 
But as to the fable, who could humanize that, or insure us of a right reaction 
toward it? Perbaps at the dizziest height of tragedy this could be done— 
perhaps not. Practically, the abominable thing can only be thrown out as 
a sort of challenge to the conscience of civilized humanity. Just this has 
been done in at least one war-story—with the expected shock. But Mr. 
Johnson has taken the artistic way—not the way of rhetoric disguised as 
fiction. He has undertaken to reconcile us to a certain thing—to reconcile us 
in a painful or tragic way, perhaps (he is entitled to that resource, at least); 
but at any rate without “letting us down.” It is not surprising that he has 
not wholly succeeded. 

The “other woman” in the story—the woman belonging to the hero’s dark- 
ened and infatuated past, she who, out of pure delight in a wickedly impossible 
situation, marries the brother of her former flame—this other woman makes 
a somewhat crude and unnecessary contrast with Bernoline. In general, 
whenever the situation tends to become melodramatic, as it almost inevitably 
does tend, the reader becomes proportionately disillusioned. One reads the 
concluding pages with mixed feelings. The story has made an unusual 
impression; one really does want to know the ending; but one is also anxious 
to have the situation wound up before the fine effect of the best parts of it is 
utterly spoiled. 


